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PREFACE. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  a  work  intended  to  be,  in  all  respects,  a 
suitable  Bridal  Gift,  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  error  of  looking 
upon  marriage  solely  through  the  light  of  romance  and  sentiment. 
While  remembering  that  to  woman  it  is  the  point  in  her  existence 
which  stands  out  in  the  boldest  relief — the  season,  above  all  others,  in 
which  life  is  surrounded  by  its  rosiest  tints — we  have  not  forgotten 
that  it  is  also  the  period  at  which  she  takes  upon  herself  the  most 
solemn  and  important  obligations — pledging  herself  to  the  performance 
of  the  most  sacred  duties,  thus  becoming  responsible  for  the  happiness 
of  others,  not  only  in  this  life,  but  in  the  “life  immortal.” 

Addressed,  as  this  book  is,  chiefly  to  our  own  sex,  we  have  naturally 
dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  woman’s  duties  and  requirements  in  the 
marriage  state,  and  not  from  any  intention  of  following  the  hackneyed 
strain  so  generally  adopted,  of  offering  to  her  alone  counsel  and 
guidance,  which,  in  this  important  relation,  should  apply  equally  to 
both  parties. 

The  woman  takes  but  one  vow  unshared  by  the  man — the  vow  of 
obedience;  and  this  the  husband  is  bound  to  secure  by  his  love  and 
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care  for  Iris  wife.  He  has  no  warrant  from  the  Word  of  God  to 
compel  her  submission. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  hold  that  the  virtues  of  self-control, 
forbearance,  fidelity,  and  tenderness  are  as  binding  upon  one  as  the 
other,  let  it  be  the  glory  of  her  whose  birthright  is  gentleness,  purity, 
and  kindness,  to  “  point  out  the  brighter  path,  and  lead  the  way.” 

In  order  to  illustrate  and  enforce  these  sentiments,  we  have  gathered 
opinions  and  counsels  from  the  eminent  writers  of  every  age  and  country. 
This  “  White  Veil”  is  a  treasury  of  pure,  ennobling,  and  instructive 
thoughts  on  marriage  and  its  holy  duties.  We  sought  to  prepare  a 
work  not  merely  for  the  bridal  boudoir,  but  for  the  family  circle — a 
keepsake  that  should  be  a  guide  for  the  heart  and  life,  as  well  as  an 
ornament  on  the  centre-table. 

The  most  beautiful  picture  the  relations  of  humanity  can  present,  is 
the  domestic  beauty,  hallowed  by  the  blessings  which  wait  on  true 
marriage.  Happy  is  the  man  who,  both  wise  and  good,  can  turn  from 
the  coarse  contact  of  the  outer  world,  to  the  purity  and  repose  of  such 
an  union !  Thrice  happy  the  woman  who  is  thus  accomplishing  her 
destiny,  and  can  lean,  without  fear  or  doubt,  upon  the  husband  to 
whom,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson,  she  is 

“Set 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words.” 

8.  J.  H. 
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HE  IS  COMING. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

(See  Frontispiece.) 

I  thought  I  loved  him  when  he  went  away ;  I  love  him  now 
in  another  degree ;  he  is  more  my  own. 

The  sun  passes  the  equinox ;  the  days  shorten ;  the  leaves 
grow  sere ; — but — he  is  coming. 

Frosts  appear  at  night;  November  has  sent  his  fogs  in 
advance ;  the  wind  takes  its  melancholy  autumn  moan ; — hut — 
he  is  coming. 
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BRIDAL  VERSES 


EDMUND  SPENSER. 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 

And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain  ; 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 

Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair, 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground. 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  a  look  to  glance  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Why  blush  you,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ? 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  alleluya  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 
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THE  LOVE  MARRIAGE. 


MRS.  HALE. 

“  Dear,  dear  Henry !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  Oh  !  you 
cannot  tell  how  weary  the  hours  seem  when  you  are  gone,” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Harrison,  as  she  ran  with  extended  hands  to 
welcome  her  husband’s  entrance.  He  fondly  returned  the 
caress  of  his  young  and  lovely  wife,  while  she  continued  to 
speak  of  her  joy  at  seeing  him,  and  of  her  lonely  feelings  during 
his  absence. 

“  Do  you  think,  Ellen,  that  I  would  leave  you,  if  it  were  not 
absolutely  necessary  ?”  inquired  he,  soothingly.  66  Can  you 
believe  I  would  stay  thus  long  from  you  by  design  ?” 

“  Oh !  no,  no,  I  do  not  think  you  would ;  and  yet  it  does 
sometimes  appear  strange  that  you  can  stay  so  long  from  me ; 
and  in  the  evening  too.  I  am  sure  that  no  business  could 
detain  me  thus  from  you.” 

“  Not  if  it  were  necessary  to  secure  my  happiness,  Ellen  ?” 

“  I  cannot  understand  how  that  would  be  secured  by  a 
course  which  was  rendering  you  miserable.” 
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He  smiled  sadly  as  he  replied,  “  If  our  home  were  in  Eden, 
my  love,  where  our  only  occupation  would  be  tending  flowers 
and  gathering  fruits,  on  which  we  could  banquet  the  year  round, 
then  we  might  consult  our  present  feelings  only,  giving  all  cares 
for  the  future  to  the  winds.  But  we  do  not  live  in  Eden.” 

“And  therefore  must  be  miserable.  Is  that  what  you  wish 
me  to  understand  ?” 

“  No,  no ;  we  need  not  he  miserable  because  we  do  not  dwell 
in  Paradise ;  but  we  shall  be  disappointed,  if  we  expect  to  find 
its  perfect  bliss  in  our  cold,  barren  world.  We  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  life,  for  fallen  man,  has  no  real,  lasting,  virtuous 
enjoyments,  which  are  not  earned  by  toil,  or  obtained  by  self- 
sacrifice  of  some  sort.  Every  pleasure  has  its  price.  I  could 
not  enjoy  this  happiness  of  folding  you  to  my  heart,  and  feeling 
that  you  are  my  own,  and  that  you  are  so  provided  with  com¬ 
forts  as  not  to  regret  that  you  have  united  your  lot  with  mine 
for  ever,  if  I  did  not  practise  the  self-denial  of  leaving  you  to 
pursue  the  business  and  studies  of  my  profession,  many  hours 
each  day.  Can  you  understand  this  ?” 

The  young  wife  looked  up  to  her  husband,  and  the  tear  that 
moistened  her  soft,  blue  eye,  added  the  lustre  of  feeling  to  a 
glance  of  love  that  sunk  into  his  soul.  He  knew  that  he  was 
comprehended,  was  absolved.  He  had  never  told  her  of  the 
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difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  struggle ;  accustomed,  as  she 
had  been  from  her  birth,  to  every  luxury  and  indulgence  that 
wealth  could  command,  he  had  thought  that  the  details  of 
anxieties,  labours,  and  disappointments,  which  those  who  are 
born  poor  must  encounter  in  the  stern  strife  of  their  worldly 
career,  would  sound  too  harshly,  would  make  her  unhappy. 
He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  on  her  brow. 
He  dreaded,  more  than  any  worldly  evil,  that  she  should  feel 
the  pressure  of  care.  His  whole  soul  had  been  engrossed,  since 
the  first  certainty  that  she  would  be  his  wife,  with  devising  the 
means  of  supporting  her  in  that  style  which  he  fancied  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  happiness.  Men  seldom  form 
romantic  ideas  of  “love  in  a  cottage,”  if  they  have  had  to 
struggle  with  the  realities  of  poverty.  Not  that  Henry  Harri¬ 
son  was  an  avaricious  or  even  a  worldly  man  ;  he  did  not  covet 
riches  for  himself ;  he  was  not  ambitious  of  show  or  parade ; 
but  he  did  tremble  lest  his  young  wife  should  endure  one  pri¬ 
vation, — lest  even  the  winds  of  heaven  should  visit  her  too 
roughly. 

The  union  of  Henry  Harrison  and  Ellen  Wise  was  truly  a 
love  marriage ;  romance  and  adventure  had  marked  their  love 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  seemed  hardly  probable  that  their 
married  life  would  run  on  in  the  calm,  canal-like  current  of 
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common  events.  At  least,  they  fancied  that  some  peculiar 
bliss  was  and  would  continue  to  be  theirs,  because  their  first 
meeting  had  been  so  strange,,  and,  in  their  estimation,  so  for¬ 
tunate. 

It  happened  that  Henry  Harrison,  in  the  summer  of  1838, 
made  a  pedestrian  tour  from  New  York  to  Canada.  He  had 
just  completed  his  study  of  the  law ;  and,  before  entering  on 
the  duties  of  his  laborious  profession  in  the  “  commercial  empo¬ 
rium,”  determined  that  he  would  see  a  little  of  the  great  world, 
and,  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity,  that  the  greatest 
natural  wonder  in  the  world  should  be  among  the  objects  of 
his  tour.  So  he  made  Niagara  the  chief  point  of  his  move¬ 
ments.  He  visited  it  as  he  went,  and  on  his  homeward 
journey.  And  while  on  the  Table  Kock  he  minuted  in  his 
journal,  that  “  his  heart  was  so  filled  with  awe  and  admiration 
for  the  sublime  spectacle  before  him,  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  long,  long  time  to  admit  any  other  sentiment !” 

That  afternoon,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  particular  friend 
of  his  in  Troy,  urging  him  to  visit  him  at  his  house  on  his  way 
home.  The  wardrobe  of  Henry  was,  in  the  first  instance,  only 
graduated  to  his  travelling  convenience  on  foot,  and  it  had 
borne  the  wear  and  tear  of  four  weeks’  travel ;  its  soiled  and 
dilapidated  condition,  therefore,  was  reason  good  for  promptly 
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deciding  to  refuse  the  invitation.  But  that  night  he  had  a 
dream, — a  vision,  as  he  always  called  it.  He  thought  he  saw 
a  lady  of  majestic  presence  and  serene  countenance  approach 
him.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  veiled  picture,  which  she 
advanced  towards  him,  with  a  smile  of  sweetness  that  filled 
his  soul  with  rapture.  He  strove  to  raise  himself,  that  he 
might  lift  the  veil  and  examine  the  picture;  but  the  stately 
lady  motioned  him  to  desist,  and  at  the  same  time,  addressing 
him  in  a  sweet,  but  deeply  impressive  tone  of  voice,  said,  u  Go, 
visit  your  friend,  and  the  veil  shall  be  raised.” 

Henry  awoke  in  some  perturbation ;  and,  though  of  course 
he  did  not  acknowledge  to  himself,  nor  do  we  pretend,  that  the 
dream  influenced  his  conduct,  yet  so  it  happened,  that  before 
he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  he  had  decided  on  visiting  his 
friend  at  Troy. 

Nothing  particular  occurred,  however,  during  the  day  he 
passed  in  that  city,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  early  the 
succeeding  day.  But  his  friend  insisted  that  he  should,  before 
setting  out  on  his  pilgrimage  home,  take  a  stroll  with  him  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Ida,  then  a  very  celebrated  spot  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  spirit  of  improvement  is  now  passing  in  triumph  over  the 
domain  of  romance,  and  has  already  laid  low  the  pride  of  the 
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mountain ;  but,  when  our  hero,  at  early  day,  ascended  the 
height,  and  saw  the  wide  amphitheatre  of  green  hills  displayed 
around,  gently  sloping  downwards,  till  they  melted,  as  it  were, 
into  the  rich  vale,  where  rose  the  clustered  dwellings  of  the 
city,  each  house  made  beautiful  by  the  thought  that  it  was  the 
home  of  some  happy  family, — for  to  a  wanderer  every  home 
seems  a  place  of  rest  and  happiness, — his  heart  rejoiced  in  the 
sight.  The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  illuming  the 
earth.  The  broad,  bright  Hudson  in  the  distance  shone  like  a 
line  of  flashing  diamonds,  as  its  ripples  caught  the  sunbeams. 
But  the  eastern  sky  was  the  object  that  most  riveted  Henry’s 
gaze.  There  is  something  exalting  to  the  spirit  in  watching 
from  a  mountain  top  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Only  the  blue 
firmament  seems  to  intervene  between  the  spectator  and 
Heaven,  from  which  the  clear  light  of  the  new  day  appears  to 
issue,  like  a  stream  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain. 

As  the  two  friends  were  about  descending  the  hill,  they 
observed  a  carriage  approaching.  Just  as  it  reached  the  top 
of  the  height,  the  horses  became  frightened  by  the  sudden 
flight  of  a  hawk,  which  had  been  scared  by  their  approach 
from  its  perch  on  the  stump  of  a  blasted  tree,  that  inclined 
over  the  road.  It  dashed  directly  in  the  face  of  the  horses. 
The  startled  animals  reared  high,  and  then  plunged  forward 
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so  suddenly,  that  the  driver  was  precipitated  from  his  seat,  and 
the  carriage,  forced  against  a  projecting  rock,  was  overturned 
and  broken.  But  even  this  catastrophe  did  not  effectually 
check  the  furious  horses,  and  they  seemed  on  the  point  of 
dragging  the  shattered  vehicle  over  the  precipice  into  the  deep 
channel  of  rocks,  where  the  mountain  stream  is  seen  rushing 
and  throwing  up  its  spray,  as  if  chafed  with  rage  at  its  confine¬ 
ment  in  that  ravine.  But  at  this  critical  moment,  Harrison 
dashed  forward  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  seized  the  reins, 
and  with  his  strong  grasp  forced  their  heads  against  a  large 
tree  which  grew  on  the  brink  of  the  ledge.  Here  he  held  them 
fast,  till  the  two  persons  contained  in  the  carriage  were  liberated 
by  his  friend,  when,  his  strength  being  exhausted,  they  burst 
from  him,  and  plunged  down  the  bank. 

The  persons  thus  saved  from,  as  it  seemed,  certain  death,  were 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Wise  and  his  daughter,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  young  lady,  who  had  uttered  no  cry  of  terror,  looked  on 
her  father  and  fainted,  when  she  saw  the  horses  take  their  fatal 
plunge  over  the  precipice.  He  was  slightly  injured,  and  so 
much  overcome,  that  Henry’s  friend  had  to  support  him; 
therefore  none  but  Henry  remained  to  succour  the  lady.  He 
raised  her  up,  and,  as  her  head  reclined  on  his  arm,  he  gazed 
on  her  face,  the  loveliest  he  had  ever  seen.  His  dream  now 
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flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  his  willing  fancy  gave  it  the  force 
of  prophecy.  “Yes,”  he  mentally  murmured;  “yes,  she  is 
destined  to  be  mine !  ”  he  looked  again  in  her  face,  and  his 
heart  affirmed  the  decree,  “  She  shall  be  mine !”  And  that 
consummation  he  never  doubted,  though  he  could  not  then 
anticipate  a  very  speedy  union. 

The  progress  of  the  acquaintance  we  will  pass  over.  It  was 
not,  to  the  lovers,  a  halcyon  period.  Mr.  Wise  had  held  high 
offices,  which  conferred  the  title  of  Honourable  on  him,  but 
the  soul  of  honour  had  never  been  infused  into  his  bosom. 
He  was  ambitious  and  ostentatious,  and  had  resolved  that  his 
daughter  should  connect  herself  in  marriage  with  a  man  whose 
wealth  and  family  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  fashion. 
The  gentleman  he  had  selected  was  the  senior  of  Ellen  by 
some  thirty  years  or  more,  which  time  had  not  all  been  passed 
in  improving  his  mind  or  morals.  In  short,  though  not 
exactly  an  infamous  man,  he  had  been  so  long  hackneyed  in 
fashionable  follies, — that  delicate  phrase  to  soften  the  vices  of 
the  rich, — that  he  was  as  heartless  as  Chesterfield  would  have 
made  his  son,  had  his  principles  of  politeness  been  fully  acted 
out. 

And  Mr.  Kerney,  the  bridegroom  elect  of  Ellen,  had  a  head 
which  could  have  computed,  as  shrewdly  as  the  noble  lord 
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himself,  the  worldly  benefit  of  those  “  principles.”  He  had 
calculated  closely  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  union  with 
Ellen  Wise.  He  supposed  her  father  to  be  a  man  of  handsome 
property,  though  not  among  the  nabobs  of  wealth.  Ellen  was 
an  only  child ;  her  father  had  offered  to  enter  into  a  written 
agreement,  that  all  his  estates  should  descend  to  Ellen  at  his 
decease,  thereby  cutting  off  the  possibility  of  a  second  marriage 
(he  was  a  widower),  or,  at  least,  the  alienation  of  his  property 
from  his  daughter.  Then  she  was  lovely;  and  though  Mr. 
Kerney  was  not  in  love  with  her  in  the  holy  sense  of  the  term, 
yet  he  felt  that  she  was  a  prize,  which  it  would  give  him  tri¬ 
umph  to  obtain.  Then  she  was  young,  and  he  could  mould 
and  govern  her  as  he  chose,  And  so  the  affair  had  been  settled 
between  the  father  and  the  old  beau  bachelor. 

But  Providence  had  not  sanctioned  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Wise  and  his  daughter  remained  about  two  weeks  at 
New  York,  before  proceeding  to  Philadelphia,  and  Henry  Har¬ 
rison  improved  the  time,  to  confirm,  in  the  heart  of  Ellen,  the 
tender  impression  which  his  gallant  daring  had  made.  And  she 
promised  to  be  his,  if  her  father  consented.  She  had  never 
been  apprised  of  the  intended  alliance  with  Mr.  Kerney,  as 
she  was  only  eighteen,  and  just  out  of  her  boarding-school. 

"  You  had  better  not  communicate  the  arrangement  to  Ellen 
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till  she  is  under  your  roof  and  control/’  said  Mr.  Kerney  to  his 
intended  father-in-law.  “  The  young  ladies  at  school  will  rally 
her,  and  may  induce  her  to  dislike  me,  merely  because  you 
approve  the  match.” 

Mr.  Wise  acquiesced;  and  though,  during  his  tour  with  his 
daughter  he  had  thrown  out  sundry  hints  about  matrimony, 
and  the  advantages  it  conferred  on  a  young  lady  to  become  the 
bride  of  a  rich  and  fashionable  man,  yet  she  had  never  applied 
one  precept  of  this  worldly  wisdom  to  her  own  case.  And  so 
little  did  she  understand  the  real  character  of  her  father,  that 
she  fancied  the  only  objection  he  would  make  to  the  application 
of  Henry  for  her  hand,  would  be  her  youth,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  parting  with  his  only  child.  For  was  not  Henry  a 
lawyer,  one  of  her  father’s  own  profession?  And  had  not 
Henry  saved  the  life  of  her  father  and  of  herself?  And  had 
not  her  father  wealth  sufficient  for  them  both  ?  Henry  had 
told  her,  that  he  had  no  fortune  but  his  education  and  his  own 
energies ;  and  would  not  he,  when  he  had  always  been  so  kind 
and  indulgent,  even  lavish,  in  gratifying  every  want  and  wish 
of  his  daughter,  be  willing  to  make  a  small  sacrifice,  if  it  were 
a  sacrifice  to  him  that  she  should  wed  a  poor  man,  when  he 
had  learned  that  her  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  the  man 
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who  had  saved  her  life,  were  concerned  ?  Oh,  she  knew  he 
would  consent ! 

But  she  was  totally  mistaken.  She  knew  not  the  spirit  of 
worldly  men.  She  knew  not  how  every  gentle,  generous  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  human  breast  may  be  blasted  by  selfishness,  as  the 
vegetation  of  the  fairest  spring  may  be  withered  by  the  scorch¬ 
ing  simoom  of  the  desert. 

Mr.  Wise  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  a  positive  and  irrevo¬ 
cable  refusal  to  the  lover’s  modest  request  of  permission  to 
hope  that  he  might,  if  he  proved  himself  worthy,  be  accepted ; 
hut  he  insulted  Henry  with  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  folly  of  a 
young  debutant  in  a  profession  which  required  such  a  length 
of  time  for  success,  presuming  to  fall  in  love  with,  and  raising 
his  pretensions  to,  a  lady  of  wealth,  when  he  had  not  a  dollar 
of  his  own.  How  the  blood  of  the  young  man  boiled  in  his 
veins  at  these  taunts !  But,  for  the  daughter’s  sake,  he 
suppressed  his  wrath  against  the  father.  As  Aaron’s  rod, 
becoming  a  serpent,  swallowed  the  other  serpent-rods,  so  the 
feeling  of  love,  when  raised  to  a  passion,  frequently  absorbs  all 
others ;  and  when  it  does  this,  it  cannot  easily  be  overcome. 

The  lovers  were  separated,  but  not  till  they  had  pledged 
their  troth  to  each  other ;  and,  though  Ellen  would  give  Henry 
no  promise  to  marry  him  till  her  father  should  consent  to  the 
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union,  yet  she  led  him  to  hope  that  that  consent  would  be 
gained.  So  they  parted ;  and,  as  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
support  a  wife,  perhaps  the  trial  which  her  love  was  about  to 
undergo  was  not  without  its  secret  satisfaction  to  him.  He 
triumphed  in  the  thought,  that  her  affection  would  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  these  obstacles ;  his  own,  he  felt,  would  be  unchange¬ 
able. 

The  letters,  which  passed  between  them  during  the  succeed¬ 
ing  half-year,  were  to  both  a  source  of  intense  interest  and 
happiness.  He  gathered  from  hers,  that,  although  surrounded 
by  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth  and  blandishments  of  fashion,  she 
was  still  his  own  Ellen,  counting  one  letter  of  love  from  his 
hand  more  precious,  a  thousand  fold,  than  all  the  gay  pleasures 
of  which  she  was  rather  a  spectator  than  a  participant.  And 
she  learned  that  his  business  was  increasing,  his  hopes  of 
success  brightening,  and  his  heart  and  purpose  animated  with 
the  energy  which  a  virtuous  love  inspires.  His  noble  senti¬ 
ments  and  just  reasoning  opened  to  her  mind  a  world  of  new 
and  profound  thought ;  and,  in  her  turn,  she  imparted,  by  her 
pure  feelings  and  brilliant  fancies,  a  light  to  his  path,  and  that 
delicate  perception  of  the  good  and  beautiful  in  nature  and 
character,  which  refined  his  tastes,  chastened  his  passions,  and 
exalted  his  aims  to  be  worthy  of  the  innocent,  ingenuous,  and 
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lovely  being,  who  was  thus  resting  her  hopes  of  earthly  felicity 
on  his  truth  and  honour. 

Mr.  Wise,  in  the  mean  time,  was  managing  with  his  deftest 
skill  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Mr. 
Kerney.  Ellen  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  to  admit  him  as  a 
lover ;  yet  she  was  so  influenced  by  her  desire  to  promote  her 
father’s  happiness,  that  she  treated  his  friend,  as  she  always 
called  Mr.  Kerney,  with  becoming  respect;  and  Mr.  Wise 
would  not  believe  it  possible,  that  she  would  forego  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  wealth  and  station,  which  the  union  with  a  rich  man 
promised.  How  he  loved  the  world !  It  seemed  as  if  its 
treasures  and  pleasures  were  growing  dearer  to  him  every  day 
he  lived;  and  he  planned  to  live  long,  while  Death  was 
shaking  the  few  last  sands  from  his  glass. 

Mr.  Wise  had  been  conversing  with  his  intended  son-in-law 
on  the  subject  of  the  marriage ;  and,  when  the  latter  expressed 
some  doubts  that  Ellen  would  not,  for  a  long  time,  consent  to 
the  marriage,  the  father,  suddenly  rising,  exclaimed,  “  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Kerney,  that  Ellen  shall  be  yours, — yes,  in  one 
month,  if  I  live,  she  shall  consent  to  marry  you, — or - .” 

What  he  would  have  added  was  never  known.  Perhaps  a 
malediction  against  his  only  child,  if  she  resisted  his  arbitrary 
command  to  sell  herself  for  gold,  was  rising  in  his  heart.  But 
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he  was  spared  the  sin  of  giving  expression  to  his  thought. 
He  uttered  a  groan,  fell  backward,  and  immediately  expired. 

Ellen  wept  over  him  in  deep  and  sincere  sorrow ;  and  the 
world  soon  allowed  that  she  had  cause  of  grief.  It  was  found, 
on  examining  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Wise,  that  he  was  a  bankrupt 
to  a  large  amount.  The  creditors  seized  everything,  even 
Ellen’s  harp  was  not  spared;  and  Mr.  Kerney,  like  a  prudent 
man,  as  he  really  was  in  pecuniary  matters,  fearing  he  might 
be  appealed  to  in  her  behalf,  took  passage  in  the  first  Havre 
packet,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  passing  several  years 
abroad. 

66  Poor  Ellen !  What  will  become  of  her  ?”  exclaimed  Miss 
Rickett,  in  a  soft,  sentimental  tone,  that  she  intended  should 
pass  for  compassion  towards  the  destitute  orphan.  66  Oh,  I  do 
so  pity  her  !”  The  malicious  sparkle  of  her  eye  told  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  feeling. 

“  You  may  spare  your  sympathy,  for  Miss  Wise  needs  it 
not,”  replied  Mrs.  Alden,  with  that  calm  but  deep  expression, 
which  tells  the  pretender  to  kind  feelings,  that  her  dissimula¬ 
tion  is  perfectly  understood.  a  The  orphan  has  a  true  friend.” 

“  Yourself,  my  dear  madam  ?”  inquired  the  spinster,  with  an 
admiring  smile. 
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“  She  will  remain  with  me  a  few  weeks  longer ;  then  she  is 
to  be  married.” 

“  Married  !  indeed !  Why  Mr.  Kerney  has  left  the  country.” 

“  True ;  but  Miss  Wise  was  never  engaged  to  him,  and  never 
would  have  married  such  a  man.  She  has  happier  prospects.” 

“  Some  sentimental  love  affair,  I  presume,”  said  Miss 
Rickett,  with  a  sneer.  “  I  think  you  are  the  advocate  of  love 
marriages.” 

“  I  am  the  advocate  of  truth  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  and, 
till  the  marriage  contract  sanctions  the  union  of  husband  and 
wife  for  purposes  of  mere  convenience,  I  shall  consider  that 
those,  who,  at  the  altar,  pledge  their  love  to  each  other,  are 
guilty  of  perjury,  unless  they  feel  what  they  profess.” 

“  Pray,  who  is  the  favoured  swain  ?” 

“A  young  lawyer  of  New  York.” 

“Ah,  some  Yankee  speculator,  I  presume,”  said  Miss  Rickett, 
scornfully.  “  But  I  hope  Miss  Wise  will  be  cautious.  This 
Strephon  may  enact  the  second  part  of  the  6  Mercenary  Lover,’ 
and  be  off  like  the  old  beau.” 

Mrs.  Alden  gave  her  a  look !  How  emphatic  may  be  the 
language  of  a  look !  Miss  Rickett  felt  that  she  was  an  object 
of  utter  contempt  to  the  good  matron,  and,  for  once,  the  silent 
rebuke  was  effectual ;  not  another  word  of  slander  or  satire 
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did  she  utter.  What  a  poor,  mean  figure  detected  envy  and 
malice  display ! 

❖  *  ❖  *  ❖  ❖ 

They  were  married,  Henry  Harrison  and  Ellen  Wise ;  and 
they  were  happy,  for  their  love  was  of  that  deep  and  tender 
nature,  which  perfect  sympathy  of  feeling  and  congeniality  of 
mind  and  taste  inspire.  It  was  exalted,  too,  for  it  was  based 
on  perfect  faith  in  the  worth  and  truth  of  each  other.  Yet 
Henry  had  not  ventured  to  open  all  his  heart  to  his  young 
bride.  Had  he  felt  himself  free  to  obey  the  dictates  of  pru¬ 
dence,  he  would  hardly  have  dared  to  indulge  his  desire  for  so 
early  a  marriage,  as  his  profession  had  hitherto  afforded  him 
but  little  more  income  than  sufficed  for  his  own  support.  It 
was  a  time,  too,  of  great  depression  in  business,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  country  were  gloomy.  But  Ellen  was  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  home  and  protector,  and  he  could  no  longer  endure 
the  severe  calculations  of  prudence,  which  forbade  their  union. 
He  married ;  and,  after  all  the  expenses  attending  the  event 
were  settled,  his  lodgings  furnished,  and  his  bride  seated  in  her 
genteel  parlour,  arranged  in  a  pretty  though  not  expensive 
style,  he  found  he  had  barely  sufficient  cash  left  to  pay  the  first 
month’s  board.  True,  he  had  debts  due  from  several  clients, 
but  he  knew  it  was  very  uncertain  when  he  should  obtain  his 
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pay.  How  could  he  enter  into  these  vexing  details  to  his 
young  and  utterly  inexperienced  wife? 

Mr.  Wise  had  always  destined  his  daughter  for  a  rich 
husband.  She  was,  he  well  knew,  exceedingly  beautiful ;  he 
had  studied  to  educate  her  in  the  manner  which  would  make 
her  natural  graces  most  attractive.  Holding  in  the  most 
sovereign  contempt  the  Bentham  philosophy,  which  inculcates 
the  “  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,”  his  efforts 
had  only  selfish  indulgence  for  their  object ;  and  he  had  trained 
Ellen  in  his  own  luxurious  habits  and  expensive  tastes.  But 
the  pure  diamond  will  glow  in  the  dark  mine  as  brightly  as  on 
the  coronet  of  a  king.  Ellen  had  a  disposition  which  pros¬ 
perity  could  not  corrupt.  Her  mind  was  naturally  upright,  or, 
as  a  phrenologist  would  say,  she  had  large  conscientiousness. 
And  this  simple  integrity  of  heart  had  always  resisted  the 
blandishments  which  her  father’s  vanity  had  drawn  around  her. 
Yet  she  had  had  no  practical  experience  in  lessons  of  self- 
denial,  and  could  not,  therefore,  know  the  little  methods  of 
management  and  daily  sacrifices  of  taste  to  necessity,  which 
real  poverty  imposes.  She  was  aware  that  Henry  had  no 
fortune ;  yet  his  profession  was,  in  her  estimation,  one  of  the 
first  in  the  world ;  and  she  had  never  doubted  his  ability  to 
maintain  her  according  to  her  station.  But  those  few  words, 
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that  sad,  loving  expression  in  her  husband’s  eye,  as  he  gazed 
so  tenderly  on  her,  told  the  struggle  of  his  soul.  She  now  felt, 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  poor  man ;  that,  to  shield  her  from 
suffering,  he  was  sacrificing  himself.  The  whole  depth  of  that 
adversity,  from  which  he  had  rescued  her,  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  peace,  was,  in  a  moment,  unsealed ;  and  that  night,  during 
which  she  scarcely  closed  her  eyes,  there  was  opened  before 
her  aroused  faculties  a  new  world  of  thoughts,  hopes,  and  reso¬ 
lutions.  The  next  morning  her  manner  towards  her  husband 
evinced  more  than  usual  tenderness ;  and,  when  he  went  out, 
her  parting  kiss  was  given  with  that  heart-devoted  affection, 
which  to  him  was  a  recompense  for  every  care. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Ellen  hastened  to  a  shop,  where 
she  knew  fancy  work  was  sold.  She  could  devise  no  way 
of  earning  money  except  by  her  needle.  Her  education, 
though  it  had  cost  more  money  than  it  requires  to  carry  half 
a  dozen  economical  young  men  through  college,  had  been 
unsystematical.  Her  masters  had  taught  her  the  result  of 
sciences,  and  the  show  of  accomplishments ;  but  the  principles, 
which  must  be  comprehended  and  made  clear  to  the  mind 
before  one  is  qualified  to  communicate  knowledge  to  other 
minds,  she  had  never  acquired.  She  played  the  harp  and 
piano  divinely,  but  could  not  have  given  a  lesson  on  either,  or, 
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at  least,  she  dared  not  attempt  it.  She  could  draw  and  paint 
beautifully,  yet  knew  not  the  principles  of  either  art.  But  in 
needlework  she  excelled,  and  had  a  natural  ingenuity  and 
taste,  which  had  often  excited  the  admiration  of  her  compa¬ 
nions.  And,  as  melancholy  reflections  on  the  waste  of  precious 
time  and  money,  which  she  felt  was  the  result  of  her  superficial 
mode  of  education,  passed  through  her  mind,  she  turned  with 
something  of  exultation  to  the  thought,  that  she  had  loved 
needlework,  and  could  execute  almost  every  kind  with  great 
skill.  “  Oh,  I  will  employ  every  moment,  I  will  earn  enough 
to  pay  my  own  board !  Dear  Henry  shall  not  feel  distress 
on  my  account !”  were  her  mental  exclamations,  as  she  entered 
the  shop  of  Mrs.  Millet. 

These  bright  dreams  were  soon  dispersed.  Mrs.  Millet 
wanted  no  muslin  nor  fancy  work ;  and,  when  she  did  give  out 
work  of  the  kind,  the  prices  she  paid  were  so  inadequate  to 
the  time  required  for  such  nice  performances,  that  Ellen  found 
she  could  not  hope  to  earn  half  enough  to  pay  her  board. 
While  she  lingered,  in  doubt  what  next  to  attempt,  a  young 
lady  entered,  and  inquired  for  daisy  buttons  and  frogs.  Mrs. 
Millet  had  none  of  the  colour  wanted. 

“I  thought  you  always  kept  a  variety.  I  can  nowhere  find 
any,”  said  the  young  lady. 
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“ 1  have  had  the  best  assortment  in  the  city,”  remarked  the 
shop-woman ;  “  but  the  girl  that  made  them  for  me  is  dying 
with  the  consumption,  and  I  can  find  nobody  ingenious  enough 
to  make  the  nice  kind.  Needlework  is  sadly  neglected  nowa¬ 
days.” 

The  thought  struck  Ellen,  “  Here  is  a  chance  for  me.”  She 
asked  to  look  at  the  buttons. 

“Can  you  make  such  as  those,  Miss?”  asked  the  woman, 
thinking  from  Ellen’s  blushing  face,  that  she  w^as  a  diffident 
school-girl,  and,  from  her  earnest  manner,  that  perhaps  she 
would  try  to  make  them  well ;  “  ’cause,  if  you  can,  I  will  pay 
you  a  high  price,  three  sixpences  a  dozen.” 

Three  sixpences  !  Ellen  Wise  seeking  employment  by  six 
pences !  were  the  first  thoughts  that  flashed  over  her  mind. 
But  she  recovered  her  calmness  in  a  moment.  “  I  will  try,  if 
you  will  let  me  have  the  materials.” 

66  Oh,  certainly ;  but  you  must  pay  for  the  silk  and  moulds ; 
you  need  only  take  a  few  skeins  of  silk,  for  you  may  waste  it 
all,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  it.  I  will  give  you  the  price  I 
named  for  good  buttons ;  and  four  shillings  a  dozen  for  frogs.” 

Ellen  took  materials  sufficient  for  an  experiment,  a  few  but¬ 
tons  for  models,  and,  after  paying  for  her  purchase,  found  she 
had  only  one  sixpence  in  her  purse.  “  Well,”  thought  she,  “  if 
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the  old  proverb  be  correct,  that  6  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention/  I  shall  succeed.  I  have  need  enough  to  arouse  my 
ingenuity.” 

And  she  did  succeed  “ wonderfully/’  Mrs.  Millet  said,  “and 
would  soon  earn  a  fortune.”  And  Ellen  felt  that  she  was 
indeed  rich,  when  in  a  week  from  her  first  essay  she  found 
herself  able  to  earn  from  six  to  nine  shillings  per  day.  Never, 
never  had  she  been  so  rich,  so  happy.  The  hours  passed  away 
like  moments ;  the  days  were  over  before  she  had  time  to  think 
of  weariness.  She  only  worked  while  her  husband  was  absent, 
for  she  wished  to  surprise  him,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  with 
the  sight  of  her  wealth ;  when  his  heart  was  heavy  with  care, 
how  blessed  it  would  be  to  find  that  she  had  sympathized  with 
him.  They  had  just  entered  on  the  third  month  of  their 
married  life,  when  Ellen  commenced  her  button-making  busi¬ 
ness.  The  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  the  landlady  served 
up,  as  usual,  her  bill  with  the  tea  equipage.  “  She  made  it  a 
principle,”  she  very  modestly  observed,  “never  to  disturb  a 
boarder  with  a  bill  except  when  his  mind  was  at  leisure,  which 
it  must  be  over  the  tea-table.” 

Ellen  watched  her  husband’s  countenance,  when,  after  tea, 
he  opened  the  paper.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  to  hers,  she  could 
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not  forbear  smiling.  “  I  am  glad  you  are  so  happy,  my  love,” 
said  he. 

“ Are  you  not  happy,  Henry?” 

u  Yes,  yes ;  I  shall  always  be  happy  while  I  can  make  you 
so.  But  I  have  sometimes  feared - ” 

“  That  we  should  be  poor,  and  then  that  I  should  be 
miserable.” 

Henry  looked  earnestly  on  his  wife.  She  continued ;  “  I 
know,  my  dear  husband,  that  you  have  suffered  deep  concern 
on  my  account, — but  never  fear.  I  have  engaged  a  fairy  to 
supply  me  with  all  I  want.  I  do  not  intend,  like  Cinderella, 
to  tax  her  for  a  coach-and-six,  as  I  have  no  notion  of  going  to 
a  ball  to  gain  the  favour  of  a  prince,  while  I  can  see  you  at 
home;  nor  do  I  expect  garments  the  ‘colour  of  the  sun,’  but 
only  the  modest  kind  that  pleases  you ;  these  she  has 
promised  me.” 

He  looked  more  and  more  puzzled.  At  last  she  rose,  and, 
going  to  her  cabinet,  brought  forth  a  little  box  containing  her 
hoarded  treasure,  and  placed  it  before  him.  “  Take  it,  my 
dear  Henry ;  I  have  earned  it  for  you  !”  And  the  gash  of  joy 
that  thrilled  through  her  heart  melted  to  a  flood  of  those  sweet 
tears,  which  only  spring  from  the  very  fulness  of  pleasure. 

That  evening,  as  they  sat  together,  she  told  him  everything ; 
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all  her  feelings,  thoughts,  plans,  and  performances.  And  he 
confided  to  her  every  doubt,  fear,  and  perplexity  that  had 
shadowed  his  path.  “But  these  are  all  removed  now,  dearest,” 
said  he.  “  We  now  understand  each  other,  we  are  now  one ; 
one  in  purpose,  plan,  pursuit.  We  shall  succeed.  God  will 
bless  those  who  try  and  trust.” 

And  they  did  succeed.  Henry  Harrison  is  now  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  his  profession  in  the  great  state  of  New 
York.  He  is  also  one  of  the  most  estimable  men  in  private 
life,  rich  enough  to  gratify  his  refined  tastes  and  benevolent 
feelings;  and  his  wife  is  still  the  cherished  object  of  his 
affection,  his  confidant,  counsellor,  and  helper. 

The  same  devoted  and  faithful  love,  that  first  awakened 
Ellen’s  spirit  to  exertion,  has  animated  her  in  acquiring  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  all  her  domestic  duties.  These  she  has 
performed,  not  as  tasks,  but  as  pleasures.  And  she  often 
alludes  to  her  first  experiment  in  the  use  of  her  own  faculties, 
to  gain  an  independent  support,  or  rather,  to  prevent  herself 
from  being  a  burden  to  her  husband,  as  the  period  when  her 
judgment  was  really  exercised,  her  mind  enlightened  to 
discern  the  moral  relations  of  woman  in  her  social  and 
domestic  character,  and  her  heart  strengthened  to  endure,  and 
refined  to  enjoy,  the  lot  assigned  her.  “  I  have,”  she  remarked 
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to  a  young  friend  who  was  about  to  be  married,  “  never 
regretted  that  I  was  compelled  to  resort  to  button-making. 
The  man  you  are  to  marry  is  rich ;  hut,  should  any  reverse 
occur,  never  lament  for  yourself,  but  strive  to  assist  him. 
The  effort  will  make  you  happy ;  and  there  is  no  grace,  no 
perfection,  that  will  so  surely  gain  the  esteem  and  love  of  your 
husband.” 


A  THOUGHT  ON  MARRIAGE. 

HANNAH  MORE. 

It  is  humbling  to  reflect,  that  in  those  countries  in  which 
fondness  for  the  mere  persons  of  women  is  carried  to  the 
highest  excess,  they  are  slaves,  and  that  their  moral  and 
intellectual  degradation  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
adoration  which  is  paid  to  the  mere  external  charms. 


LOVE. 


BARRY  CORNWALL. 

They  tell  me  that  love  is  a  folly ; 

They  tell  me  that  hope  is  vain, — 

That  life  is  all  melancholy  ; 

Yet,  cousin,  I  ne’er  complain. 

I  dance  with  the  Spring  when  she  calleth 
I  laugh  at  the  bright  June  day ; 

And  when  the  wild  Autumn  falleth, 

I  look  for  the  Christmas  gay. 

Time’s  evils  for  ever  are  flying 
Away,  like  the  swift-winged  rack ; 
Life’s  shadows  are  daily  dying ; 

Ah,  why  should  we  call  them  back  ? 

The  mind,  it  should  gladden  the  seasons, 
Should  strengthen  the  heart  in  pain ; 
And  so  (and  for  other  bright  reasons), 
Sweet  cousin,  I  ne’er  complain. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 


DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

The  general  and  constant  advice  he  gave,  too,  when  consulted 
about  the  choice  of  a  wife,  a  profession,  or  whatever  influences 
a  man’s  particular  and  immediate  happiness,  was  always  to 
reject  no  positive  good  from  fears  of  its  contrary  consequences. 
“  Do  not,”  said  he,  “  forbear  to  marry  a  beautiful  woman,  if 
you  can  find  such,  out  of  a  fancy  that  she  will  be  less  constant 
than  an  ugly  one ;  or  condemn  yourself  to  the  society  of  coarse¬ 
ness  and  vulgarity  for  fear  of  the  expenses,  or  other  dangers 
of  elegance  and  personal  charms;  which  have  been  always 
acknowledged  as  a  positive  good,  and  for  the  want  of  which 
there  should  always  be  given  some  weighty  compensation.  I 
have,  however,”  continued  Dr.  Johnson,  “seen  some  prudent 
fellows  who  forbore  to  connect  themselves  with  beauty  lest 
coquetry  should  be  near,  and  with  wit  or  birth  lest  insolence 
should  lurk  behind  them,  till  they  have  been  forced  by  their 
discretion  to  linger  life  away  in  tasteless  stupidity,  and  choose 
to  count  the  moments  by  remembrance  of  pain  instead  of 
enjoyment  of  pleasure.” 
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JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

Woman  was  here  the  powerless  slave  of  man ; 

Thus  fallen  Adam  tramples  fallen  Eve, 

Through  all  the  generation  of  his  sons, 

In  whose  barbarian  veins  the  old  Serpent’s  venom 
Turns  pure  affection  into  hideous  lust, 

And  wrests  the  might  of  his  superior  arm 
(Given  to  defend  and  bless  his  meek  companion) 

Into  the  very  yoke  and  scourge  of  bondage ; 

Till  limbs  by  beauty  moulded,  eyes  of  gladness, 

And  the  full  bosom  of  confiding  truth, 

Made  to  delight  and  comfort  him  in  toil, 

And  change  Care’s  den  into  a  halcyon  nest, 

Are  broke  with  drudgery,  quenched  with  stagnant  tears, 
Or  wrung  with  lonely  unimparted  woe. 

Man  is  beside  himself,  not  less  than  fallen 
Below  his  dignity,  who  owns  not  woman 
As  nearer  to  his  heart  than  when  she  grew' 

A  rib  within  him, —as  his  heart’s  own  heart. 


u 
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“THE  SOUL  OF  THE  FAMILY. 


FENELON. 

Women  have  not  only  duties  to  fulfil,  but  duties  which  form 
the  basis  of  social  life.  Is  it  not  women  who  are  the  blessing  or 
the  ruin  of  families ;  who  regulate  the  detail  of  domestic  affairs ; 
and  who,  of  course,  govern  what  most  nearly  relates  to  man  ? 
Thus  they  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  happiness  or  unhap¬ 
piness  of  those  who  are  connected  with  them.  A  judicious, 
industrious,  religious  woman  is  the  soul  of  her  family.  Men, 
who  exercise  authority  in  public,  cannot,  by  their  deliberations, 
affect  the  general  good,  if  women  do  not  aid  them.  The  occu¬ 
pations  of  women  are  not  less  important  to  the  public  than 
those  of  men;  they  have  families  to  govern,  husbands  to  make 
happy,  and  children  to  educate. 
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ADAM’S  REMARKS  CONCERNING  EYE. 


MILTOR. 

When  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best : 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded,  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows : 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 

As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally ;  and,  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed. 
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CONJUGAL  AFFECTION. 


ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON. 

See  yonder  blushing  vine-tree  grow, 
And  clasp  a  dry  and  withered  plane, 
And  round  its  youthful  tendril  throw 
A  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain. 
That  sapless  trunk,  in  former  time, 
Gave  covert  from  the  noontide  blaze, 
And  taught  the  infant  shoot  to  climb, 
That  now  the  pious  debt  repays. 

And  thus,  kind  powers,  a  partner  give 
To  share  in  my  prosperity ; 

Hang  on  my  strength,  while  yet  I  live 
And  do  me  honour  when  I  die. 


WOMAN  IN  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


EDWARD  D.  MANSFIELD. 

There  is  a  beautiful  parallelism  between  the  condition  of 
woman  in  her  domestic  life,  and  the  character  of  a  nation. 
She  is  the  mother  of  men,  and  the  former  of  their  minds,  at 
that  early  age  when  every  word  distils  upon  the  heart,  like 
the  dewdrop  upon  the  tender  grass.  There  is  to  that  young 
mind  no  truth  or  falsehood  in  the  world  but  that  whose  words 
flow  from  the  mother’s  lips.  There  is  no  beauty  in  character, 
nor  glory  in  action,  which  has  not  been  concentrated  by  her 
praise.  There  is  to  that  climbing  child  no  path  where  the 
mother’s  feet  has  not  trod.  Her  mind  is  to  his  the  supernatural 
pillar  of  fire  which  illumines  his  midnight  ignorance,  and  the 
silvery  cloud  which  at  mid-day  precedes  him  in  every  highway 
to  the  world.  And,  even  when  science  has  conducted  her  pupil 
through  the  highest  walks  of  knowledge;  or  when  art  has 
polished  him  into  the  accomplished  citizen ;  or  when  power 
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has  dignified  him  with  the  memorials  of  office,  she  still  lives 
in  his  soul,  which  she  has  imbued  from  her  heart’s 

“ - pictured  Urn, 

With  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.” 

It  is  thus  that  society  is  formed  in  its  social  and  moral  ideas, 
and  thus  that  its  condition  must  ever  present  on  a  large  scale, 
a  parallelism  in  its  moral  life,  to  the  condition  of  woman.  It 
is  not  matter  of  fancy,  but  a  great  social  fact. 


IMPORTANT  TRUTH. 

REV.  C.  T.  BOONE. 

Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  this  important  truth,  that  God 
created  one  male  and  one  female,  and  that  polygamy  and 

DIVORCE  WERE  NOT  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  ! 


FAITHFULNESS  IN  MARRIED  LIFE. 

WILLIS. 


May  slighted  woman  turn, 
And,  as  a  vine  the  oak  has  shaken  off, 

Bend  lightly  to  her  leaning  trust  again  ? 

0,  no  !  by  all  her  loveliness — by  all 
That  makes  life  poetry  and  beauty,  no  ! 

Make  her  a  slave  ;  steal  from  her  rosy  cheeks 
By  needless  jealousies  ;  let  the  last  star 
Leave  her  a  watcher  by  your  couch  of  pain ; 
Wrong  her  by  petulance,  suspicion,  all 
That  makes  her  cup  a  bitterness — yet  give 
One  evidence  of  love,  and  earth  has  not 
An  emblem  of  devotedness  like  hers. 

But  oh !  estrange  her  once — it  boots  not  how- 
By  wrong  or  silence — any  thing  that  tells 
A  change  has  come  upon  your  tenderness, — 
And  there  is  not  a  feeling  out  of  heaven 
Her  pride  o’erinastereth  not. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  WOMAN. 


BLAIR. 

The  prevailing  manners  of  an  age  depend  more  than  we  are 
aware  of,  or  are  willing  to  allow,  on  the  conduct  of  women ; 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  things  on  which  the  great  machine 
of  human  society  turns.  Those  who  allow  the  influence  which 
female  graces  have  in  contributing  to  polish  the  manners  of 
men,  would  do  well  to  reflect  how  great  an  influence  female 
morals  must  also  have  on  their  conduct.  How  much  then  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  women  should  ever  sit  down  contented  to 
polish,  when  they  are  able  to  reform, — to  entertain  when  they 
might  instruct.  Nothing  delights  men  more  than  their  strength 
of  understanding,  when  true  gentleness  of  manners  is  its  asso¬ 
ciate  :  united,  they  become  irresistible  orators,  blessed  with  the 
power  of  persuasion,  fraught  with  the  sweetness  of  instruction, 
making  woman  the  highest  ornament  of  human  nature. 


MY  WIFE. 

LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

When  on  thy  bosom  I  recline, 

Enraptured  still  to  call  thee  mine, 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life, 

I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties, 

Which  modern  wits  and  fools  despise, 

Of  husband  and  of  wife. 

One  mutual  flame  inspires  our  bliss  ; 

The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiss, 

Even  years  have  not  destroyed ; 

Some  sweet  sensation,  ever  new, 

Springs  up  and  proves  the  maxim  true, 

That  love  can  ne’er  be  cloyed. 

Have  I  a  wish  ? — ’tis  all  for  thee. 

Hast  thou  a  wish  ? — ’tis  all  for  me. 

So  soft  our  moments  move, 
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That  angels  look  with  ardent  gaze, 
Well  pleased  to  see  our  happy  days, 
And  hid  us  live — and  love. 

If  cares  arise — and  cares  will  come — 
Thy  bosom  is  my  softest  home, 

I’ll  lull  me  there  to  rest ; 

And  is  there  aught  disturbs  my  fair  ? 
I’ll  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care, 

And  lose  it  in  my  breast. 

Have  I  a  wish  ? — ’tis  all  her  own  ; 

All  hers  and  mine  are  rolled  in  one, — 
Our  hearts  are  so  entwined, 

That,  like  the  ivy  round  the  tree, 
Bound  up  in  closest  amity, 

’Tis  death  to  be  disjoined. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  A  WIFE. 


REV.  TO.  B.  SPRAGUE. 

What  important  duties  devolve  upon  her  in  the  relation  of 
a  wife  !  Not  only  is  she  bound  to  study  the  happiness  of  her 
husband, — to  do  what  she  can  to  alleviate  his  burdens  of  care, 
and  prevent  the  occasions  of  disquietude, — but  she  should  con¬ 
sider  herself  pledged  to  the  promotion  of  his  usefulness  in  the 
highest  possible  degree ;  and  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  and 
intelligent  wife  will  quickly  find  out  many  means  of  doing  this 
which  nothing  but  experience  could  suggest.  Hence  it  has 
almost  grown  into  a  proverb,  that  an  individual  who  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  business,  or  eminently  useful  in  society, 
has  been  blessed  with  an  uncommonly  prudent  and  excellent 
wife.  In  respect  to  no  profession,  perhaps,  is  this  remark  so 
frequently  or  so  justly  made,  as  the  clerical :  almost  every 
minister’s  standing  and  general  influence  are  affected  more  or 
less  by  the  character  of  his  wife ;  and  while  many  owe  to  this 
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circumstance  a  greatly-increased  usefulness,  many  others  find 
in  it  a  mill-stone  about  their  necks, — their  efforts  are  in  a  great 
degree  paralyzed,  and  life  with  them  is  little  more  than  a  pro¬ 
tracted  and  unbroken  sickness  of  the  heart. 


SELFISHNESS. 


W.  ALEXANDER. 

Although  there  is  nothing  in  nature  that  so  much  engages 
our  attention,  or  so  forcibly  draws  our  inclinations,  as  the  other 
sex,  yet  so  strong  is  our  partiality  to  ourselves,  that  we  have 
never  in  any  period,  nor  in  any  country,  sufficiently  attended 
to  the  happiness  and  interest  of  those  beings,  whom  in  every 
period,  and  in  every  country,  we  have  professed  to  love  and  to 
adore.  And  while  the  charms  which  they  possess  have  every¬ 
where  extorted  from  us  the  tribute  of  love,  they  have  only  in 
a  few  places  so  far  softened  the  ferocity  of  our  nature  as  to 
obtain  from  us  good  usage. 


LINES  TO  MY  WIFE. 


THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY. 

Oh  !  hadst  thou  never  shared  my  fate, 
More  dark  that  fate  would  prove, 

My  heart  were  truly  desolate 
Without  thy  soothing  love. 

But  thou  hast  suffered  for  my  sake, 

Whilst  this  relief  I  found, 

Like  fearless  lips  that  strive  to  take 
The  poison  from  the  wound. 

My  fond  affection  thou  hast  seen, 

Then  judge  of  my  regret 
To  think  more  happy  thou  hadst  been 
If  we  had  never  met ! 

And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee 
Ah,  no  !  that  smiling  cheek 
Proves  more  unchanging  love  for  me 
Than  laboured  words  could  speak. 
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But  there  are  true  hearts  which  the  sight 
Of  sorrow  summons  forth  ; 

Though  known  in  days  of  past  delight, 
We  knew  not  half  their  worth. 

How  unlike  some  who  have  professed 
So  much  in  friendship’s  name, 

Yet  calmly  pause  to  think  how  best 
They  may  evade  her  claim  ! 

But  ah  !  from  them  to  thee  I  turn, 
They’d  make  me  loathe  mankind, 

Far  better  lessons  I  may  learn 
From  thy  more  holy  mind. 

The  love  that  gives  a  charm  to  home, 

I  feel  they  cannot  take  : 

We’ll  pray  for  happier  years  to  come, 

For  one  another’s  sake. 


ON  HIS  DECEASED  WIFE. 

MILTON. 

Methougiit  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave, 

Whom  Jove’s  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
Rescued  from  death  hy  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom,  washed  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint, 
Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  save, 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint, 

Came,  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind ; 

Her  face  was  veiled,  yet,  to  my  fancied  sight, 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 

But  0,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  hack  my  night. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WIFE. 

DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Johnson  was  extremely  fond  of  the  company  and  conversa¬ 
tion  of  women,  and  had  very  decided  notions  as  to  the  basis  on 
which  matrimonial  connexions  should  be  formed.  He  always 
advised  his  friends,  when  they  were  about  to  marry,  to  unite 
themselves  to  a  woman  of  a  pious  and  religious  frame  of  mind. 
“Fear  of  the  world,  and  a  sense  of  honour,”  said  he,  “may 
have  an  effect  upon  a  man’s  conduct  and  behaviour :  a  woman 
without  religion  is  without  the  only  motive  that  in  general  can 
incite  her  to  do  well.” 

When  he  was  asked  for  what  he  should  marry,  he  replied, 
“  First,  for  virtue  ;  secondly,  for  wit ;  thirdly,  for  beauty ;  and 
fourthly,  for  money.” 
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THE  POET’S  SONG  TO  HIS  WIFE. 


BARRY  CORNWALL. 


How  many  summers,  love, 

Have  I  been  thine  ? 

How  many  days,  thou  dove, 

Hast  thou  been  mine  ? 

Time,  like  the  winged  wind, 

When’t  bends  the  flowers, 

Hath  left  no  mark  behind 
To  count  the  hours  ! 

Some  weight  of  thought,  though  loth, 
On  thee  he  leaves  ; 

Some  lines  of  care  round  both 
Perhaps  he  weaves ; 

Some  fears, — a  soft  regret 
For  joys  scarce  known  ; 

Sweet  looks  we  half  forget ; — 

All  else  is  flown  ! 
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Ah  !  with  what  thankless  heart 
I  mourn  and  sing  ! 

Look  where  our  children  start, 
Like  sudden  spring  ! 

With  tongues  all  sweet  and  low, 
Like  a  pleasant  rhyme, 

They  tell  how  much  I  owe 
To  thee  and  time. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

The  greatest  of  all  blessings  are  found  in  the  married  state. 
Without  woman,  what  is  man  ?  A  poor,  solitary,  misanthropic 
creature ;  a  rough,  uncouth,  a  hard,  unfeeling,  and  almost 
brutal  being.  Take  from  the  heart  the  passion  of  love,  and 
life  is  not  worth  having.  Youth  has  nothing  to  enjoy,  and  age 
nothing  to  remember  with  delight;  and  without  marriage, 
without  selection,  without  single  attachment,  what  is  love  ? 
The  mere  passion  is  still  the  same,  but  leading  to  a  long  list  of 
cares  instead  of  pleasures. 


A  WHISPER  TO  YOUNG  LADIES. 

ANONYMOUS 

Young  people  should  be  guarded  against  supposing  that  it  is 
essential  to  their  respectability  or  happiness  that  they  should 
marry.  This  mistaken  notion  has  led  many  to  engage  in  very 
undesirable  connexions  from  the  sheer  dread  of  living  unmar¬ 
ried  ;  a  most  irrational  course,  and  one  in  which  the  remedy  is 
wmrse  than  the  disease,  for  surely  an  absence  of  good  might  be 
better  borne  than  a  positive  evil.  Besides,  such  persons  did  not 
consider,  when  they  foolishly  accepted  an  offer  which  they  could 
not  in  their  conscience  approve,  that  they  were  throioing  away  the 
chance  of  a  better ,  which  might  be  yet  in  reserve .  It  would  be  easy 
to  adduce  proofs  that  it  does  not  invariably  happen  that  persons 
remain  single  because  they  are  not  worth  having ;  that  they 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  changing  their  condition, 
had  they  chosen  to  do  so,  or  that  they  are  necessarily  morose, 
fidgety,  disagreeable,  and  useless  beings  in  society ;  but  that 
there  really  are  such  beings  as  unmarried  ladies,  who  are 
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cheerful,  amiable,  and  useful.  Reference  might  be  made  to 
some  of  distinguished  eminence  in  the  literary  world,  such  as 
Hannah  More,  Elizabeth  Carter,  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  and 
others,  who  were  equally  admired  and  loved  for  their  domestic 
and  social  virtues,  as  cheerful,  intelligent  companions,  warm¬ 
hearted,  faithful  friends,  and  judicious  and  unwearied  benefac¬ 
tors.  And,  in  more  private  life,  many  examples  might  he 
found  of  females,  neither  married  nor  intending  to  marry,  who 
are  yet  far  more  worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation  than  a 
host  of  giddy-minded  girls  intent  on  display,  and  boasting  of 
their  conquests.  We  might  point  to  many  an  affectionate 
daughter,  tenderly  ministering  to  the  comforts  of  her  aged 
parents;  many  a  kind  maiden  sister,  sharing  and  lightening 
the  burden  of  domestic  care,  affording  her  valuable  aid  in  the 
sick  chamber  and  the  nursery,  imparting  instruction  to  nephews 
and  nieces,  and  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  an  enlight¬ 
ened  and  indefatigable  agent  in  diffusing  knowledge  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  world,  enjoying  the  inward  repose  of  a  peaceful 
conscience,  a  contented  mind,  and  pious  anticipations;  and 
lodging  a  testimony  in  the  bosoms  of  all  around  her,  that  hers 
is  nejther  a  useless  nor  a  miserable  life. 


THE  PROSCRIBED  LIST. 


MRS.  TUT  HILL. 

Let  me  see  (holding  up  her  fingers  and  counting  upon 
them),  I  have  predetermined  not  to  marry, — First,  the  infidel. 
Secondly,  the  immoral  man.  Thirdly,  the  silly  Narcissus,  who 
would  make  me  blush  for  him  every  moment.  Fourthly,  the 
old  man,  rich  or  poor.  Fifthly,  the  old — no,  the  young  cur¬ 
mudgeon,  for  there  are  misers  young  and  old ;  and  the  young 
will  grow  worse  and  worse  every  year,  till  he  will  out.-Elwes 
Elwes, — so  I’ll  none  of  him.  Sixthly,  the  extravagant,  idle 
man,  who  will  soon  be  at  his  money’s  end  and  his  wit’s 
end.  Seventhly,  the  furious,  passionate  tyrant.  Eighthly, 
the  morose,  sour  creature,  who  would  turn  the  cream  in  my 
coffee  by  looking  at  it.  Ninthly, — have  I  counted  all  ?  Do 
give  me  a  ninth  and  a  tenth  to  make  up  the  decalogue.  I 
know  there  are  a  dozen  more  that  would  come  upon  the 
proscribed  list,  if  I  could  only  remember  them. 
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WEDDED  LOVE. 


RICHARD  COE. 

There  is  no  truer  bliss  on  earth, 
Than  wedded  love ; 

It  hath  its  nourishment  and  birth 
From  Him  above ! 

Who  hath  to  mortals  kindly  given 
A  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  heaven ! 


LIFE’S  FIRST  BLESSING. 

THEOGNIS. 


Kyrnus  !  of  all  good  things  in  life, 
There’s  nought  can  equal  a  good  wife 
And  we,  I  am  sure,  may  prove  it  true 
You’ll  vouch  for  me,  and  I  for  you. 


A  SERMON  ON  MARRIAGE. 


“  She  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her  life.” 

It  is  much  in  the  power  of  all  who  dwell  in  the  same  house¬ 
hold  to  benefit  each  other.  Hourly  opportunities  occur  of 
showing  kindness,  of  lending  aid,  of  practising  forbearance, 
and  of  constantly  doing  mutual  good.  But  this  is  most 
especially  the  case  with  husbands  and  wives.  If  we  except 
the  strongest  of  all  earthly  influences, — that  of  the  mother  on 
her  child,— there  is  none  which  can  equal  that  of  the  conjugal 
relation.  Time  and  eternity  are  connected  with  it.  Happiness 
or  misery  is  dependent  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  so 
important  is  it,  that  the  wise  and  inspired  man  said,  “A  good 
wife  is  from  the  Lord.” 

“  See  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently,” 
said  the  Apostle  Peter,  when  enjoining  on  the  early  converts  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  if  this  is  commanded  to  all, 
how  much  more  is  it  to  be  cultivated  by  those  who  are  attached 
by  the  strongest  domestic  tie  !  And  as  no  marriage  should  be 
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contracted  without  mutual  love,  so  the  principle  of  love  should 
guide  a  woman  in  all  her  married  life,  and  lead  her  always  to 
do  good  to  her  husband. 

A  wife  can  do  much  good  to  her  husband  by  promoting  his 
domestic  comfort.  This  is,  indeed,  placed  almost  wholly  in  her 
hands ;  it  rests  with  her  to  see  that  the  fireside  is  the  place  of 
attraction,  that  home  is  the  brightest  spot  on  earth.  And  love 
will  teach  ingenuity  to  the  faithful  wife,  and  show  to  her  a 
thousand  ways  by  which  she  may  endear  the  home  circle.  If 
she  wish  to  enjoy  her  husband’s  society,  she  must  be  a  keeper 
at  home;  and  so  arrange  her  family  as  that  he,  when  he 
returns  from  the  care  and  noise  and  contention  of  the  world, 
shall  find  a  retreat  in  which  sweet  converse  shall  beguile  him 
of  his  cares,  and  peace,  and  love,  and  order,  ajid  gentle  wel¬ 
come,  and  soothing  sympathy,  shall  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  scenes  he  has  just  quitted. 

Another  way  in  which  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  matron 
of  the  text  did  good  to  her  husband,  was  by  sharing  his  cares. 
On  many,  in  modern  times,  the  charge  is  not  incumbent  of 
labouring  with  the  hands  to  provide  food  and  raiment  for  the 
family,  as  did  this  eminent  example  of  female  virtue.  The 
different  constitution  of  modern  society  has  placed  upon  men 
the  duty  of  maintaining  a  family,  and  left  to  woman  the 
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sweeter  privilege  of  ordering  the  charities  of  home.  Yet,  even 
now,  a  wife  may  do  much  to  lessen  the  cares  of  a  husband. 
She  may  not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  his  employments, 
she  cannot  exactly  enter  into  the  details  of  his  business ;  but 
she  can  give  the  attentive  ear;  she  can  endeavour  to  com¬ 
prehend  his  difficulties ;  she  can  forbear  the  mention  of  any 
irritating  domestic  circumstances ;  she  can  soften  down  annoy¬ 
ances.  Sometimes  she  can  cheer  him  by  reminding  him  of 
some  consoling  promise  of  God’s  word.  She  can  show  him 
the  command  of  holy  writ,  to  cast  his  care  upon  God.  She 
can  tell  him  that  “  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want 
any  good  thing,”  and  perhaps  lead  him  to  say,  with  David, 
“  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  thee.”  And  when  all 
these  fail,  and  her  anxious  eye  sees  the  cloud  still  darken  over 
his  brow,  then  she  can  pray,  with  a  firm,  unwavering  faith, 
that  God  would  indeed  “  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
upon  him,  and  give  him  peace.” 

Nor  is  it  less  her  duty  to  share  in  his  joys.  If  her  husband 
have  succeeded  in  some  pursuit,  with  what  heartiness  should 
the  wife  enter  into  his  pleasure !  Never  should  the  wandering 
eye  betray  that  she  listens  with  indifference  to  the  details 
which  interest  him.  She  should  value  his  pursuits,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  are  his;  and  by  an  ever  ready 
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sympathy  should  “  do  him  good,  and  not  evil/’  all  the  days  of 
her  life.  Never  should  the  depressing  fear  or  the  ardent  hope 
be  thrown  coldly  back  again  on  him  who  utters  it.  One  such 
repulsion  will  do  more  to  alienate  the  love  of  a  sensitive  mind 
than  many  little  acts  of  neglect  or  annoyance. 

A  wife  will  also  do  her  husband  good  by  encouraging  him 
to  holiness  and  virtue,  and  warning  him  against  sin.  In  the 
intimacy  of  domestic  life,  the  first  tendency  to  evil  is  some¬ 
times  evident  to  the  wife,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  rebuke  with  all 
gentleness,  and  to  plead  with  all  earnestness,  against  conduct 
which  may  be  displeasing  to  God  and  man.  Abigail’s  reproof 
and  counsel  of  David  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  womanly  tact 
and  delicacy  thus  employed.  When  Nabal,  in  return  for 
David’s  kindness  and  protection,  had  contemptuously  refused 
refreshments  to  the  warrior  shepherd,  how  does  Abigail 
propitiate  David’s  wrath,  and  dissuade  him  from  revenge ! 
“And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  wdien  the  Lord  shall  have  done 
to  my  lord  according  to  all  the  good  that  he  hath  spoken 
concerning  thee,  and  shall  have  appointed  thee  ruler  over 
Israel ;  that  this  shall  be  no  grief  unto  thee,  nor  offence  of 
heart  unto  my  lord,  either  that  thou  hast  shed  blood  causeless, 
or  that  my  lord  hath  avenged  himself.”  And,  in  like  manner, 
how  often  may  the  wife  expostulate  with  her  husband,  and 
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thus  keep  him  from  evil  that  it  may  not  grieve  him ;  and  in 
after  days  he  may  look  back  with  gratitude  and  affection  for 
the  warning  voice  which  checked  his  onward  course,  and  bade 
him  pause  and  consider. 

The  wife  of  the  text  did  her  husband  no  evil.  She  neither 
wasted  his  wealth  nor  neglected  his  comfort,  nor  was  careless 
of  his  reputation,  nor  provoked  him  to  anger.  She  loved  him 
with  a  steady  love,  all  the  days  of  her  life;  in  joy  and  in 
sorrow,  in  sickness  and  in  health.  Years  passed  on,  and  saw 
it  fixed,  while  all  around  was  changing.  It  was  not  like  the 
vapoury  cloud  upon  the  blue  sky,  driven  about  by  every  wind 
of  heaven,  and  skimming  lightly  over  the  surface ;  but  as  the 
rock  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  against  which  the  waves 
might  dash  and  bring  no  change,  and  on  which  all  the  alter¬ 
nations  of  sun  and  wind  fell  harmlessly,  and  which  stood 
unshaken  by  all  things.  Seldom  is  love  like  this, — love 
which  can  bear  the  test  of  time  and  the  shock  of  adversity, — 
love  which  can  flourish  even  amid  infirmities ;  seldom  is  it 
found  but  in  the  home  of  the  loved  and  loving. 

They  who  love  us  till  we  die, 

Who  in  sorrow  have  been  tried, 

Who  will  watch  our  closing  eye, 

When  all  grows  cold  beside  : 
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Where  shall  friends  like  these  be  found, 
Search  the  earth  and  ocean  wide ; 

On  what  hallowed  spot  of  ground, 

Save  our  own  fireside  ? 


THE  WORLD  TO  COME. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  LUKE. 

And  Jesus,  answering,  said  unto  them,  The  children  of  this 
world  marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage ;  but  they  which  shall 
be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage; 
neither  can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
angels ;  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the 
resurrection. 


THE  GOOD  HUSBAND. 

SHERIDAN. 

The  happiest  marriage,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  when  the 
husband  openly  and  ostensibly  sways  the  helm ;  but  when,  in 
reality,  the  arm  of  the  helmsman  is  constantly  guided  by  an 
all-powerful,  though  invisible  influence.  When  the  man  loves 
devotedly,  it  is  the  wife  who  governs  and  directs. 

With  fond  respect  and  tender  awe 
I  will  receive  thy  gentle  law, 

Obey  thy  looks,  and  serve  thee  still, 

Prevent  thy  wish,  foresee  thy  will, 

And,  added  to  a  lover’s  care, 

Be  all  that  friends  and  parents  are. 
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A  GOOD  WIFE. 


LEMUEL. 

In  all  difficulties,  she’ll  be  the  readiest  assistant;  in  all 
dealings,  the  justest  accomptant;  and,  in  all  dangers  or 
trouble,  the  kindest  concomitant;  courageous,  constant,  and 
forward,  to  take  the  utmost  care  of  him  in  times  of  tribula¬ 
tion  :  even  to  the  venturing  her  own  life  for  his  escape,  liberty, 
or  preservation.  She  fears  running  no  risks  for  his  dear  sake. 
No  jails  can  hold  her;  no  confinements  can  detain  her;  no 
travels  can  daunt  her ;  no  mountains  can  deter  her  from  pass¬ 
ing  through  deserts,  wildernesses,  or  the  wilds  of  hardship,  to 
come  at  her  beloved  spouse,  and  to  obtain  her  desire  with  joy. 
Is  her  dear  husband  sick  ? — she’s  his  constant  nurse.  Is  he 
well  ? — she’s  his  cheerful  companion.  Is  he  at  home  ? — she’s 
his  inseparable  housekeeper.  Is  he  gone  abroad? — she’s  his 
faithful  remembrancer  and  manager,  both  of  his  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs ;  never  out  of  her  mind,  neglected,  or  forgotten, 
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upon  the  longest  journey  out  of  sight.  The  one  is  as  the 
shadow  of  the  other’s  body;  never  separate,  never  asunder. 
Absent  or  present,  he  is  the  sole  delightful  darling  of  her 
heart ;  and  will  be  ever  so,  to  her  dying  day. 


JOYS  OF  LOYE. 

THOMSON. 

Oh  speak  the  joy  !  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  often,  when  you  look  around, 

And  nothing  strikes  the  eye  but  sights  of  bliss, 
All  various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart, 

And  elegant  sufficiency,  content ; 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 

Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven. 

These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love  ; 
And  thus  their  moments  fly. 


MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

AIME  MARTIN. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  world  God  created  only  one  man 
and  one  woman,  and  ever  since  the  two  sexes  have  been  born 
in  about  equal  numbers.  Thus  each  man  ought  to  have  his 
companion — it  is  the  law  of  nature ;  all  the  rest  is  only  bar¬ 
barity  and  corruption. 
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RETURN  HOME  FROM  TRAVEL. 

ELIZA  COOK. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  that  brings  us  home, 

Where  all  will  spring  to  meet  us ; 

Where  hands  are  striving,  as  we  come, 

To  be  the  first  to  greet  us. 

When  the  world  hath  spent  its  frowns  and  wrath, 
And  care  been  sorely  pressing, 

’Tis  sweet  to  turn  from  our  roving  path, 

And  find  a  fireside  blessing. 

0,  joyfully  dear  is  the  homeward  track, 

If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 

What  do  we  reck  on  a  dreary  way, 

Though  lonely  and  benighted, 

If  we  know  there  are  lips  to  chide  our  stay, 

And  eyes  that  will  beam,  love-lighted  ? 
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What  is  the  worth  of  your  diamond  ray, 
To  the  glance  that  flashes  pleasure ; 
When  the  words  that  welcome  back  betray 
We  form  a  heart’s  chief  treasure? 

0,  joyfully  dear  is  our  homeward  track, 

If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 


THE  TRUE  SPHERE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

COMTE.  (FROM  THE  FRENCH.) 

The  natural  difference  of  the  two  sexes  renders  each  of 
them  indispensable  to  the  moral  perfection  of  the  other. 
In  man,  the  qualities  proper  for  active  life,  together  with  a 
speculative  aptitude,  evidently  predominate.  On  the  contrary, 
woman  is  devoted  to  a  life  of  the  affections.  One  is  superior 
in  tenderness,  the  other  in  every  species  of  force.  No  in¬ 
timacy  is  comparable  to  that  of  two  beings  thus  disposed  to 
serve  and  improve  each  other,  without  any  tendency  to  become 
rivals.  The  conjugal  union  is  the  highest  type  of  a  pure 
friendship.  No  other  voluntary  union  admits  of  such  entire 
confidence  and  self-sacrifice.  This,  then,  is  the  only  source 
where  we  can  taste  true  felicity,  which  consists  chiefly  in  living 
for  another. 

This  holy  union  has  also  a  high  social  importance  as  the 
first  foundation  of  universal  love,  the  true  end  of  moral  educa- 
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tion.  Our  heart  cannot  free  itself  from  its  original  selfishness, 
except  by  an  intimacy  which  is  complete  and  durable.  When 
it  has  made  this  decisive  step,  it  gradually  rises  to  a  sincere 
and  habitual  universality  of  affection,  capable  of  actively  modi¬ 
fying  the  conduct,  although  with  an  energy  decreasing  as  our 
relations  extend.  The  more  the  moral  empire  of  woman 
becomes  systematic,  the  more  we  shall  appreciate  the  profound 
wisdom  of  the  public  instinct  which  always  searches  in  the 
private  life  for  the  best  guarantees  of  public  virtue. 


MARRIAGE. 

BURTON. 

Marriage  is  full  of  all  contentment  and  happiness ;  one  of 
the  three  things  which  please  God  is,  ichen  a  man  and  his  wife 
agree  together . 


MAN  AND  WOMAN  NECESSARY  TO  EACH  OTHER. 


XENOPHON. 

And  God  made  the  body  of  the  woman  less  vigorous  than 
that  of  the  man  :  on  which  account  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
destined  her  for  the  care  of  domestic  matters;  and  enjoined 
them  to  nourish  their  children  at  an  early  age ;  He  also 
bestowed  more  natural  affection  towards  them,  upon  woman 
than  upon  man.  And  likewise,  after  he  had  consigned  to  the 
woman  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  household  things, 
knowing  that  in  order  to  preserve  them  well,  it  is  not  a  bad 
thing  for  the  heart  to  be  somewhat  apprehensive,  he  made 
woman  more  timid  than  man ;  and  seeing,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  who  has  to  do  the  work  out  of  doors  would  require  to 
defend  himself,  should  any  attack  him,  he  gave  to  him  the 
advantage  in  courage  and  strength.  But  inasmuch  as  it  was 
requisite  that  both  should  be  in  a  state  to  receive  and  to  give 
out,  he  consigned  to  them  both  in  common  the  care  of  memory  ; 
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so  that  in  this  respect  there  is  no  rule  that  either  the  one  sex 
or  the  other,  should  enjoy  a  greater  advantage. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  one  cannot  do  without  the  other, 
and  their  union  is  so  much  the  more  useful  as  the  one  possesses 
that  in  which  the  other  is  deficient. 


SYMPATHY. 

DRUMMOND. 

’TiS  not  in  Hymen’s  gay  propitious  hour, 

With  summer  beams  and  genial  breezes  blest, 
That  man  a  consort’s  worth  approveth  best : 

’Tis  when  the  skies  with  gloomy  tempests  lour, 
When  cares  and  sorrows  all  their  torrents  pour, 
She  clasps  him  closer  to  her  hallowed  breast, 
Pillows  his  head,  and  lays  his  heart  to  rest ; 
Drying  her  cheek  from  sympathetic  shower. 


* 


CONSOLATION. 


MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 

Tears  on  this  blessed  morning  ! — Tears,  sweet  love ! 
It  ought  not  thus  to  he.  Why,  my  light  heart 
Is  like  the  gladsome,  long-imprisoned  bird, 

Cleaving  its  way  through  the  blue,  liquid  arch, 

With  liberty’s  free  song.  Those  drooping  pearls 
Waste  but  thy  bosom’s  wealth.  ’Twere  wise  to  keep 
Such  treasures  for  the  long  arrears  which  grief 
Holdeth  with  man,  when  pitiless  time  doth  crush 
The  boasted  blossoms  of  his  summer  prime. 

— Lo  !  I  will  turn  magician,  and  compute 

What  moves  thee  thus.  Up  from  a  parent’s  hearth 

The  sports  of  infancy,  the  nurse’s  smile, 

The  tale,  the  dance,  the  warbled  hymn  at  eve, 

The  nightly  blessing,  and  the  lingering  clasp 
Of  thy  young  fairy  sister’s  snowy  arms, — 

Rise,  in  bright  parting  vestments,  to  detain 
Thy  innocent  soul  in  durance.  Yet,  my  love, 

Cast  my  heart’s  gold  into  the  furnace-flame, 
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And  if  it  pass  not  there,  unchanging  pure, 

I’ll  be  a  bankrupt  to  all  hope, — and  Heaven 
Shall  shut  its  gate  on  me.  Come,  dearest,  come, — 
The  hallowed  vow  must  tremble  on  thy  lip, — 

And  at  God’s  blessed  altar  shalt  thou  kneel 
So  meek  and  beautiful,  that  men  will  deem 
Some  angel  there  doth  pray.  Then  shalt  thou  he 
The  dovelet  of  my  lone,  domestic  bower, 

Breathing  sweet  music,  while  thy  gentle  heart 
Shall  learn  such  deep  and  deathless  tenderness 
That  all  thy  pictures  of  remembered  joy 
Shall  be  as  faded  things.  So  be  at  rest, 

And  let  thy  rose-bud  lip  smile  as  ’twas  wont, 

With  eloquent  delight. 


BYRON’S  IDEA  OF  MARRIAGE. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  LADY  BLESSINGTON. 

Talking  of  marriage,  Byron  said  that  there  was  no  real 
happiness  out  of  its  pale.  “  If  people  like  each  other  so  well,” 
said  he,  66  as  not  to  he  able  to  live  asunder,  this  is  the  only  tie 
that  can  insure  happiness — all  others  entail  misery.” 


PLINY’S  CHARACTER  OF  HIS  WIFE  CALPHURNIA, 
IN  A  LETTER  TO  HER  AUNT. 


PLINY’S  LETTERS. 

She  possesses  an  excellent  understanding,  together  with  con¬ 
summate  prudence,  and  gives  the  strongest  testimony  of  the 
purity  of  her  heart  by  her  fondness  for  her  husband.  Her 
affection  to  me  has  given  her  a  turn  to  books ;  and  my  compo¬ 
sitions,  which  she  takes  a  pleasure  in  reading,  and  even  in  get¬ 
ting  by  heart,  are  continually  in  her  hands.  How  full  of  tender 
solicitude  is  she,  when  I  am  going  to  speak  in  any  cause  ?  How 
kindly  does  she  rejoice,  when  I  have  happily  discharged  the 
office  ?  While  I  am  pleading,  she  places  persons  to  inform  her, 
from  time  to  time,  how  I  am  heard,  what  applauses  I  receive, 
and  what  success  attends  the  cause.  When,  at  any  time,  I 
recite  my  works,  she  conceals  herself  behind  some  curtain,  and, 
with  secret  rapture,  enjoys  my  praises.  She  sings  my  verses 
to  her  lyre,  with  no  other  master  but  love,  the  best  instructor 
for  her  guide. 

From  these  happy  circumstances,  I  derive  my  most  assured 
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hopes,  that  the  harmony  between  us  will  increase  with  our 
days,  and  be  as  lasting  as  our  lives.  For  it  is  not  my  youth  or 
my  person,  which  time  gradually  impairs ;  it  is  my  character 
and  my  glory,  of  which  she  is  enamoured. 


EVANGELINE’S  LOVE. 

.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

u  Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  follows  my  hand,  and  not  else¬ 
where. 

For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and  illumines  the  pathway, 
Many  things  are  made  clear,  that  else  lie  hidden  in  darkness.” 

And  thereupon  the  priest,  her  friend  and  father-confessor, 

Said,  with  a  smile, — “  0  daughter !  thy  God  thus  speaketh  within 
thee  ! 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted ; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment ; 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  fountain. 
Patience  ;  accomplish  thy  labour  ;  accomplish  thy  work  of  affection  ! 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  godlike.” 


TO  MY  WIFE, 

ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OUR  WEDDING-DAY. 

SAMUEL  BISHOP. 

“Thee, Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wed,” — 

So,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  said. 

Behold  another  ring  ! — For  what  ? 

To  wed  thee  o’er  again  ?  Why  not  ? 

With  that  first  ring  I  married  youth, 

Grace,  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth ; 

Taste  long  admired,  sense  long  revered, 

And  all  my  Mary  then  appeared. 

If  she,  by  merit  since  disclosed, 

Prove  twice  the  woman  I  supposed, 

I  plead  the  double  merit  now, 

To  justify  a  double  vow. 

Here,  then,  to-day  (with  faith  as  sure, 

With  ardour  as  intense  as  pure, 

As  when,  amidst  the  rites  divine, 

I  took  thy  troth,  and  plighted  mine), 
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To  thee,  sweet  girl,  my  second  ring 
A  token  and  a  pledge  I  bring : 

With  this  I  wed,  till  death  ns  part, 

Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart ; 

Those  virtues  which,  before  untried, 

The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride ; 

Those  virtues,  whose  progressive  claim, 
Endearing  wedlock’s  very  name, 

My  soul  enjoys,  my  song  approves, 

For  conscience’  sake  as  well  as  love’s. 

And  why  ?  They  show  me  every  hour 
Honour’s  high  thought,  alfection’s  power, 
Discretion’s  deed,  sound  judgment’s  sentence, 
And  teach  me  all  things — but  repentance. 


CHOICE  IN  MARRIAGE. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man’s  estate,  use 
great  providence  and  circumspection  in  choosing  thy  wife ;  for 
from  thence  will  spring  all  thy  future  good  or  evil.  And  it  is 
an  action  of  life  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war;  wherein  a  man 
can  err  but  once. 


MARRIAGE  EITHER  INSIPID,  VEXATIOUS,  OR 
HAPPY. 

SPECTATOR. 

Cui  in  manu  sit  quem  esse  dementem  velit, 

Quern  sapere,  quem  sanari,  quem  in  morbum  injici, 

Quem  contra  amari,  quem  accersiri,  quem  expeti  ? 

C.3SCIL. 

Who  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  any  man  mad,  or  in  his  senses ;  sick  or  in  health ;  and  who  can  choose 
the  object  of  her  affection  at  pleasure  1 

The  marriage  life  is  always  an  insipid,  a  vexatious,  or  an 
happy  condition.  The  first  is,  when  two  people  of  no  genius 
or  taste  for  themselves  meet  together,  upon  such  a  settlement 
as  has  been  thought  reasonable  by  parents  and  conveyancers 
from  an  exact  valuation  of  the  land  and  cash  of  both  parties : 
in  this  case  the  young  lady’s  person  is  no  more  regarded,  than 
the  house  and  improvements  in  purchase  of  an  estate;  but 
she  goes  with  her  fortune,  rather  than  her  fortune  with  her. 
These  make  up  the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up  the 
lumber  of  human  race  without  beneficence  towards  those  below 
them,  or  respect  towards  those  above  them ;  and  lead  a  despi¬ 
cable,  independent,  and  useless  life,  without  sense  of  the  laws 
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of  kindness,  good  nature,  mutual  offices,  and  the  elegant  satis¬ 
faction  which  flows  from  reason  and  virtue. 

The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  conjunction  of  two  people 
of  quick  taste  and  resentment,  put  together  for  reasons  well 
known  to  their  friends,  in  which  especial  care  is  taken  to  avoid, 
what  they  think  the  chief  of  evils,  poverty,  and  insure  to 
them  riches,  with  every  evil  besides.  These  good  people  live 
in  a  constant  constraint  before  company,  and  too  great  famili- 
arity  alone;  when  they  are  within  observation,  they  fret  at 
each  others  carriage  and  behaviour;  when  alone  they  revile 
each  other’s  person  and  conduct :  in  company  they  are  in  a 
purgatory,  when  only  together  in  an  hell. 

The  happy  marriage  is,  where  two  persons  meet  and  volun¬ 
tarily  make  choice  of  each  other,  without  principally  regarding 
or  neglecting  the  circumstances  of  fortune  or  beauty.  These 
may  still  love  in  spite  of  adversity  or  sickness :  the  former  we 
may  in  some  measure  defend  ourselves  from,  the  other  is  the 
portion  of  our  very  make. 


THE  DESERTED  WIFE 

SAMUEL  D.  PATTERSON. 

Why  tarries  he  so  long,  while  she — that  one, 

So  fond  and  true,  so  beautiful  and  bright — 

Now  sits  in  cheerless  watchfulness  alone, 

Waiting  his  coming  through  the  tedious  night  ? 
And  as  the  chimes  upon  the  distant  bell, 

Mark  mournfully  and  sad  his  lingering  stay, 

Each  echoing  peal  seems  but  the  gloomy  knell 
Of  joys  departed,  pleasures  passed  away. 

He  was  her  heart’s  first  choice.  On  him  -was  poured 
The  full,  rich  treasure  of  her  garnered  love — 

And  when  the  storm-clouds  of  affliction  lowered 
And  burst  in  fury  round  him,  he  could  prove 
In  her  the  faithfulness,  nor  change,  nor  chill 
Might  even  weaken — that  devotion  high, 

Which  in  all  trials  marks  the  woman  still, 

Glowed  in  her  breast  with  all  its  fervency. 
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But  he  was  all  unworthy.  From  her  side, 

Error  allured  and  evil  thoughts  beguiled — 
Love,  reason,  virtue,  lost  their  power  to  guide, 
For  passion  beckoned,  and  the  tempter  smiled. 
And  still  his  path  is  downward — but  that  love, 
Which,  in  its  fulness,  pardons  all  the  past, 
Implores  with  tears  the  Guardian  Power  above, 
To  bring  the  wanderer  safely  home  at  last. 


TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

BEATTIE. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o’er  cast, 

Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife ; 
Each  season  looked  delighted  as  it  past, 

To  the  fond  husband,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 
They  never  roamed !  secure  beneath  the  storm. 
Which  in  ambition’s  lofty  land  is  rife, 

Where  peace  and  love  are  cankered  by  the  worm 
Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 


MARRIAGE  A  DIVINE  INSTITUTION. 


REV.  HENRY  BLUNT. 

That  marriage  is  a  divine  institution,  need  scarcely  be 
insisted  upon  to  those  who  read  the  word  of  God  which  reveals 
it,  and  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  which  so  clearly  pro¬ 
claims  it. 

The  great  duty  which  we  would  rather  endeavour  to  press 
upon  you  from  the  fact,  that  God  the  Father  in  the  days  of 
man’s  innocency  instituted  this  holy  state,  and  that  God  the 
Son  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  so  highly  honoured  it,  is  to  bear 
continually  in  mind  that  it  is  as  our  Church  denominates  it, 
“  an  holy  estate,”  intended  to  promote  the  well-being  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  God’s  people,  by  promoting  the  honour  and  glory  of 
God;  while,  that  it  may  deserve  this  high  appellation,  and 
contribute  to  these  great  ends,  the  word  of  God  has  bequeathed 
to  us  this  most  important  injunction,  that  they  who  marry, 
should  marry  “  only  in  the  Lord.” 

If,  then,  taking  these  words  for  our  guide,  we  examine  the 
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generality  of  unions  in  this  professedly  Christian  country,  we 
shall  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  to  what  to  attribute  the  great 
mass  of  miserable  marriages  which  pervade  and  disgrace  society. 
They  are  not  undertaken  “in  the  Lord;”  God’s  guidance,  and 
God’s  blessing,  and  God’s  honour,  have  never  entered  into  the 
calculation,  and  how  can  such  a  state  deserve  the  name  or 
inherit  the  blessing  which  God  has  promised  upon  “  the  holy 
estate  of  matrimony  ?”  No,  brethren,  be  assured  that  however 
inclination  or  convenience  may  promote,  or  rank  or  fortune 
adorn,  your  marriage,  if  the  approving  presence  of  God  be  not 
sought,  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  not  a  bidden  and  a  welcome 
guest,  there  is  no  lesser  power,  no  mortal  agency,  which  can 
turn  the  bitter  waters  of  this  world’s  trials  into  wine. 


WOMAN. 


REV.  CHARLES  B.  TATLER. 


Woman  !  sweet  woman  !  to  that  name  belong 
The  gentlest  measures  of  the  poet’s  song, 

Thy  smiles,  thy  gracefulness,  thy  simplest  tone 
Breathing  a  pure  enchantment  all  thine  own— 

Thou  wert  alike  for  mirth  or  woe  designed, 

The  most  rejoicing — or  the  most  resigned ; 

The  sweetest  trifler  in  thy  playful  ease, 

When  most  unconscious  still  most  sure  to  please ; 
Who  can  resist,  in  danger  and  distress, 

The  earnest  zeal  of  thy  chaste  tenderness ; 

The  deep  devotion  of  that  matchless  love, 

Which  seems  so  gentle,  but  wdiich  nought  can  move  ? 
In  strife  and  anguish,  when  some  dreadful  blow 
Has  laid  man’s  proud  impatient  spirit  lowT, 

Thou  canst  lift  up  thy  meek  unshrinking  head, 

And  smile  and  suffer  on,  till  life  hath  fled. — 
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Let  downcast  looks  the  slightest  grief  declare, 
And  thou  wilt  softly  plead  that  grief  to  share  ; 
Breathe  but  a  sigh,  the  sad  effect  we  trace 
On  the  clear  mirror  of  that  angel  face. — 

— I  love  thy  wayward  hours,  when  thy  soft  hand 
Sways  the  light  ivory  sceptre  of  command; 

The  arch,  sly  glance,  the  slightly  frowning  brow, 
Which  cry,  “  My  fancies  must  be  studied  now  !” 

My  wife,  to  thee  I  turn  ;  for  why  conceal 
My  love  of  woman’s  what,for  thee  I  feel : 

My  gentle,  loving  wife  !  no  words  can  tell 
How  tenderly  I  love  thee,  and  how  well ! 

In  thee,  my  own  Adine,  my  wife,  I  find 
All  that  I  value  in  sweet  womankind. 


CHOICE  OF  A  WIFE. 


DIODORUS  OP  SINOPE. 


This  is  my  rule,  and  to  this  rule  I’ll  hold, 
To  choose  my  wife  by  merit,  not  by  gold  ; 
For  on  that  one  election  must  depend 
Whether  I  wed  a  fury  or  a  friend. 


MY  JOAN. 


Of  their  Chloes  and  Phyllises  poets  may  prate, 

I  sing  my  plain  country  Joan, 

These  twelve  years  my  wrife,  still  the  joy  of  my  life, 
Blest  day  that  I  made  her  my  own. 

Not  a  word  of  her  face,  of  her  shape,  or  her  air, 

Or  of  flames,  or  of  darts,  you  shall  hear  ; 

I  beauty  admire,  but  virtue  I  prize, 

That  fades  not  in  seventy  year. 

Am  I  loaded  with  care,  she  takes  off  a  large  share. 
That  the  burden  ne’er  makes  me  to  reel ; 

Does  good  fortune  arrive,  the  joy  of  my  wife 
Quite  doubles  the  pleasure  I  feel. 

She  defends  my  good  name,  even  when  I’m  to  blame, 
Firm  friend  as  to  man  e’er  was  given ; 

Her  compassionate  breast  feels  for  all  the  distressed, 
Which  draws  down  more  blessings  from  heaven. 
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In  health,  a  companion  delightful  and  dear, 

Still  easy,  engaging,  and  free ; 

In  sickness  no  less  than  the  carefulest  nurse 
As  tender  as  tender  can  be. 

In  peace  and  good  order  my  household  she  guides, 
Right  careful  to  save  what  I  gain ; 

Yet  cheerfully  spends,  and  smiles  on  the  friends 

I’ve  the  pleasure  to  entertain. 

/*■ 

Some  faults  have  we  all,  and  so  has  my  Joan, 

But  then  they’re  exceedingly  small, 

And  now  I’m  grown  used  to  them,  so  like  my  own, 

I  scarcely  can  see  them  at  all. 

Were  the  finest  young  princess,  with  millions  in  purse, 
To  be  had  in  exchange  for  my  Joan, 

I  could  not  get  better  wife,  might  get  a  worse, 

So  I’ll  stick  to  my  dearest  old  Joan. 


THE  ART  OF  LIVING  WITH  OTHERS. 

FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL. 

Not  to  interfere  unreasonably  with  others,  not  to  ridicule 
their  tastes,  not  to  question  and  re-question  their  resolves,  not 
to  indulge  in  perpetual  comment  on  their  proceedings,  and  to 
delight  in  their  having  other  pursuits  than  ours,  are  all  based 
upon  a  thorough  perception  of  the  simple  fact,  that  they  are 
not  we. 

Another  rule  for  living  happily  with  others  is,  to  avoid 
having  stock-subjects  of  disputation.  It  mostly  happens,  when 
people  live  much  together,  that  they  come  to  have  certain  set 
topics,  around  which,  from  frequent  dispute,  there  is  such  a 
growth  of  angry  words,  mortified  vanity,  and  the  like,  that  the 
original  subject  of  difference  becomes  a  standing  subject  for 
quarrel,  and  there  is  a  tendency,  in  all  minor  disputes,  to  drift 
down  to  it. 

Again,  if  people  wish  to  live  well  together,  they  must  not 
hold  too  much  logic,  and  suppose  that  everything  is  to  be 
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settled  by  sufficient  reason.  Dr.  J olinson  saw  this  clearly  with 
regard  to  married  people,  when  he  said,  “  Wretched  would  he 
the  pair,  above  all  names  of  wretchedness,  who  should  be 
doomed  to  adjust  by  reason,  every  morning,  all  the  minute 
detail  of  a  domestic  day.”  But  the  application  should  be  much 
more  general  than  he  made  it.  There  is  no  time  for  such 
reasonings,  and  nothing  that  is  worth  them.  And  when  we 
recollect  how  two  lawyers,  or  two  politicians,  can  go  on  contend¬ 
ing,  and  that  there  is  no  end  of  one-sided  reasoning  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  wre  shall  not  be  sure  that  such  contention  is  the  best  mode 
for  arriving  at  truth.  But  certainly  it  is  not  the  way  to  arrive 
at  good  temper. 

If  you  would  be  loved  as  a  companion,  avoid  unnecessary 
criticism  upon  those  with  whom  you  live.  The  number  of 
people  who  have  taken  out  judges’  patents  for  themselves  is 
very  large  in  any  society.  Now,  it  would  be  hard  for  a  man 
to  live  with  another  who  was  always  criticising  his  actions, 
even  if  it  were  kindly  and  just  criticism.  It  would  be  like 
living  between  the  glasses  of  a  microscope.  But  these  self- 
elected  judges,  like  their  prototypes,  are  very  apt  to  have  the 
persons  they  judge  brought  before  them  in  the  guise  of  culprits. 
One  of  the  most  provoking  forms  of  the  criticism  above  alluded 
to,  is  that  which  may  be  called  criticism  over  the  shoulder. 
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“Had  I  been  consulted/’ — “had  you  listened  to  me/’ — “but 
you  always  will/’  and  such  short  scraps  of  sentences,  may 
remind  many  of  us  of  dissertations  which  we  have  suffered  and 
inflicted,  and  of  which  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  soothing  effect. 

Another  rule  is,  not  to  let  familiarity  swallow  up  all  courtesy. 
Many  of  us  have  a  habit  of  saying  to  those  with  whom  we  live, 
such  things  as  we  say  about  strangers  behind  their  backs. 
There  is  no  place,  however,  where  real  politeness  is  of  more 
value  than  where  we  mostly  think  it  would  be  superfluous. 
You  may  say  more  truth,  or  rather  speak  out  more  plainly,  to 
your  associates,  but  not  less  courteously  than  you  do  to  strangers 

Again,  we  must  not  expect  more  from  the  society  of  our 
friends  and  companions  than  it  can  give ;  and  especially  must 
not  expect  contrary  things.  It  is  somewhat  arrogant  to  talk 
of  travelling  over  other  minds  (mind  being,  for  what  we  know, 
infinite) ;  but  still  we  become  familiar  with  the  upper  views, 
tastes,  and  tempers  of  our  associates.  And  it  is  hardly  in  man 
to  estimate  justly  what  is  familiar  to  him.  In  travelling  along 
at  night,  as  Hazlitt  says,  we  catch  a  glimpse  into  cheerful- 
looking  rooms,  with  light  blazing  in  them,  and  we  conclude, 
involuntarily,  how  happy  the  inmates  must  be.  Yet  there  is 
Heaven  and  Hell  in  those  rooms — the  same  Heaven  and  Hell 
that  we  have  known  in  others. 
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THE  DREAM. 

LORD  BYRON. 

I  SAW  him  stand 

Before  an  altar — with  a  gentle  bride ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  starlight  of  his  boyhood  ; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o’er  his  brow  there  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o’er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reeled  around  him ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 
But  the  old  mansion  and  the  accustomed  hall, 

And  the  remembered  chamber,  and  the  place, 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 
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All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  hack, 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ? 


A  BRIDAL  MELODY. 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 

She  stood  like  an  angel  just  wandered  from  heaven, 

A  pilgrim,  benighted,  away  from  the  skies, 

And  little  we  deemed  that  to  mortals  were  given 
Such  visions  of  beauty  as  came  from  her  eyes. 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  on  the  many  glad  faces, 

The  friends  of  her  childhood,  who  stood  by  her  side ; 

But  she  shone  o’er  them  all,  like  a  queen  of  the  graces, 
When,  blushing,  she  whispered  the  vow  of  a  bride. 

We  sang  an  old  song,  as  with  garlands  we  crowned  her, 
And  each  left  a  kiss  on  her  delicate  browT ; 

And  we  prayed  that  a  blessing  might  ever  surround  her, 
And  the  future  of  life  be  unclouded  as  now. 


SERIOUS  THOUGHTS  ON  MARRIAGE. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

They  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage,  cast  a  die  of  the 
greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
world,  next  to  the  last  throw  for  eternity.  Life  or  death, 
felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the  power  of  marriage.  A 
woman,  indeed,  ventures  most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to 
retire  to  from  an  evil  husband;  she  must  dwell  upon  her 
sorrow,  and  hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity 
hath  produced;  and  she  is  more  under  it,  because  her  tor¬ 
mentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prerogative,  and  the  woman  may 
complain  to  God,  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant  princes ;  hut  other¬ 
wise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the  cause  of  unkindness. 

And  though  the  man  can  run  from  many  hours  of  his  sad¬ 
ness,  yet  he  must  return  to  it  again ;  and  when  he  sits  among 
his  neighbours,  he  remembers  the  abjection  that  is  in  his 
bosom,  and  he  sighs  deeply.  The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and 
the  fruiterers,  shall  tell  of  this  man  when  he  is  carried  to  his 
grave,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  poor  wretched  person. 
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HOME  JOYS. 

MBS.  HEMANS. 

See  blue-eyed  daughters,  made  for  love  and  mirth, 
Borne  on  the  breeze  their  light-toned  laughter  comes, 
Making  glad  music  in  the  parents’  ear ; 

And  their  bright  faces  light  their  happy  homes, 

Brows  all  unshaded  yet  by  guilt  or  fear  ! 
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THE  HONEYMOON. 


A  SONG. 


I  loye  ray  love  in  the  morning, 

I  love  my  love  at  noon ; 

For  she  is  bright  as  the  Lord  of  light, 
Yet  mild  as  autumn’s  moon. 

Her  beauty  is  my  bosom’s  sun, 

Her  faith  my  fostering  shade ; 

And  I  will  love  my  darling  one, 

Till  even  that  sun  shall  fade. 
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THE  YOUNG  WIFE. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. — YOL.  II. 

Far  from  the  home  of  thy  young  days, 

Thy  lot  calls  thee  ; 

Far  from  the  looks  of  love  that  girdled  round 
Thy  infancy. 

Thou  givest  up  thy  unstained  heart, 

A  priceless  dower ; 

Its  treasures  lavishing,  as  summer  clouds 
Their  fulness  pour. 

Thy  smile  shall  fill  thy  husband’s  home 
With  sunlike  rays ; 

And  on  that  virgin  brow  shall  light 
The  matron’s  grace. 

The  thought  of  duties  well  performed 
Shall  wing  thine  hours  ; 

And  new  affections  in  thy  heart 
Shall  spring  like  flowers. 
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EEY.  H.  BLUNT. 

There  is  little  for  the  minister  of  Christ  to  say  to  you  upon 
the  duties  and  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  state,  of  which 
you  are  not  already  conscious.  One  point,  however,  there  is, 
which  is  seldom  dwelt  upon,  and  yet  so  material  to  a  Christian 
union,  and  so  powerfully  productive  of  Christian  happiness  in 
that  union,  that  I  would  affectionately  press  it  upon  your 
attention.  It  is  this :  Endeavour,  both  husbands  and  wives, 
to  avoid,  or  to  overcome,  all  reserve  upon  religious  subjects 
between  yourselves.  You  have  one  heart,  and  one  hope,  and 
one  Saviour,  and  one  heaven;  you  are  engaged  in  traversing 
together  the  straight  and  narrow  path  which  leads  to  your 
Father’s  kingdom,  do  not,  therefore,  walk  sullenly  and  silently 
upon  it,  as  if  each  were  travelling  by  a  different  road,  and 
going  to  heaven  alone.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficulty  in 
conversing  upon  these  high  subjects  with  those  who  are  the 
most  closely  allied  to  us,  perhaps  a  greater  difficulty  than  with 
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those  who  are  almost  utter  strangers ;  it  may  be,  because  we 
all  feel  that  it  is  easier  to  talk  well  than  to  act  consistently ; 
while  those  who  know  us  best  are,  perhaps,  the  most  conscious 
of  our  imperfections ;  but  whatever  be  the  reason,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  your  happiness  that  you  overcome  it.  Read  the  word 
of  God  together;  converse  upon  it  together;  pray  over  it 
together;  the  fire  of  wedded  love  never  burns  so  purely  and 
so  brightly  as  when  continually  rekindled  from  the  living  coals 
upon  the  altar  of  God.  There  is  on  record  an  instance  of  a 
very  sincere  Christian,  whose  only  subject  of  lamentation  upon 
his  dying  bed  was,  that  he  had  conversed  so  sparingly  upon 
these  blessed  truths,  and  read  so  little,  and  prayed  so  seldom 
with  his  wife.  But  it  never  yet  \yas  recorded  that  there  was 
one  who  complained  that  he  had  occupied  too  large  a  portion 
of  his  time  in  these  employments. 

You  must  look  forward  to  an  hour  of  separation;  although 
to  you  it  will  be  but  temporary,  still  it  is  the  part  of  Christian 
wisdom  and  Christian  prudence  to  extract  every  sting  which 
God  in  mercy  enables  you;  do  not,  therefore,  leave  this  for 
a  death-bed,  or  a  parting  hour.  And  if  not  this,  then  surely 
none  of  still  sharper  point,  or  still  more  poisonous.  “  Bear 
ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.” 
Days  of  darkness  and  hours  of  trial  will  come  to  you,  my 
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beloved  Christian  brethren,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  I  before 
addressed ;  but  how  different,  how  widely  different,  are  your 
prospects !  Would  that  we  could  place  the  ungodly  man  for 
one  hour  within  the  blessed  enclosure,  and  upon  that  high 
eminence  on  which  you  stand ;  the  sight  of  the  prospect 
which  lies  before  you,  would  surely  avail  to  soften,  if  not  to 
change  and  to  convert  his  heart ;  but  this  cannot  be.  You 
may,  however,  rejoice  in  them  yourselves,  and  fill  your  hearts 
with  thanksgivings,  and  your  lips  with  praise,  that  he  who 
has  made  you  to  differ  from  others,  has  not  only  made  your 
wedded  life  a  holy  state  and  a  happy  state,  but  a  promise  and 
a  foretaste  of  a  far  holier  and  a  far  happier  which  is  awaiting 
you.  As  years  roll  on,  and  as  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  are 
daily  and  hourly  contracting  into  a  still  smaller  compass ;  as  the 
friends  of  your  youth,  and  the  companions  of  your  maturer 
age,  are  called  away,  and  few  of  those  who  have  cheered  and 
gladdened  life  remain,  then  do  the  blessings  of  a  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  union  shine  forth  with  a  splendour  rivalling  the  last  rich 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  To  see  those  whom  you  have  loved 
through  life,  and  still  love  dearly  and  more  tenderly  as  life’s 
tide  is  ebbing  fast  into  the  ocean  of  eternity,  to  see  them 
standing  with  you  upon  the  brink  of  time,  and  looking  calmly 
upon  those  dark  waters  which  have  no  returning  tide,  ready 
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like  yourself  to  enter  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
with  the  same  rod  and  staff  to  comfort  them,  the  same  Saviour 
to  support  them,  the  same  eternal  mansions  to  receive  them ; 
knowing  that  your  truest  enjoyments  here  have  been  those 
which  have  partaken  the  most  largely  of  the  occupations  and 
delights  of  eternity;  these  are  joys  well  worth  the  purchase 
of  the  longest  and  the  happiest  life  which  earth  has  ever  seen, 
and  these  are  delights  which  none  but  those  who  are  “  in  the 
Lord”  can  ever  know. 

May  God  grant  that  all  who  now  hear  me,  may  one  day 
experience  the  reality  and  the  blessedness  of  these  mercies 
here,  and  the  still  richer  enjoyment  of  them  in  that  kingdom 
where,  “  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  but 
where  we  shall  be  equal  to  the  angels  of  God,  being  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  resurrection. 


WOMAN’S  HEART. 


Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 

Where  wandering  man  may  trace  his  kind, 
Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat, 

In  woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat, 

And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know, 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe, 

But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow, 

And  woman  holds  affection  dear ; 

For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrows  flow, 

And  suffering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 

’Tis  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below, 

And  bid  life’s  fairer  views  appear : 

To  woman’s  gentle  kind  we  owe 
What  comforts  and  delights  us  here ; 

They  its  gay  hopes  on  youth  bestow 
And  care  they  soothe,  and  age  they  cheer. 
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UNFORTUNATE  MARRIAGE. 


BURTON. 

Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accidents,  unfortunate 
marriage  may  be  ranked ;  a  condition  of  life  appointed  by  God 
himself  in  Paradise,  an  honourable  estate,  and  as  great  a 
felicity  as  can  befall  a  man  in  this  world,  if  the  parties  can 
agree  as  they  ought,  and  live  as  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina. 
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THE  LADY’S  YES. 


ELIZABETH  B.  BARRETT. 


“  Yes  !”  I  answered  you  last  night ; 
“  No  !”  this  morning,  sir,  I  say ! 

Colours  seen  by  candle-light 
Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 

When  the  tabors  played  their  best, 
Lamps  above,  and  laughs  below — 

“Love  me”  sounded  like  a  jest, 

Lit  for  “Yes”  or  fit  for  “No !” 

Call  me  false,  or  call  me  free — 
Vow,  whatever  light  may  shine, 

No  man  on  thy  face  shall  see 
Any  grief  for  change  on  mine. 

Yet  the  sin  is  on  us  both — 

Time  to  dance  is  not  to  woo — 

Wooer  light  makes  fickle  troth — 
Scorn  of  me  recoils  on  you  ! 


TRUE  UNION. 
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Learn  to  win  a  lady’s  faith 
Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  high ! 

Bravely,  as  for  life  and  death — 
With  a  loyal  gravity. 

Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards, 
Point  her  to  the  starry  skies, 

Guard  her,  by  your  truthful  words, 
Pure  from  courtship’s  flatteries. 

By  your  truth  she  shall  be  true — 
Ever  true  as  wives  of  yore — 

And  her  “Yes,”  once  said  to  you, 
Shall  be  “Yes”  for  evermore. 


TRUE  UNION. 

RUTH. 

Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I 
will  lodge :  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God.  Where  thou  diest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried : 
the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
thee  and  me. 


ON  THE  BESTOWAL  IN  MARRIAGE. 


BURTON. 

My  last  caution  is,  that  a  woman  do  not  bestowe  herself 
upon  a  fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  person ;  jealousie  is  a 
symptome  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation. 
Justina,  a  Roman  lady,  was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made 
away  by  her  jealous  husband ;  she  caused  and  enjoy ned  this 
epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to  be  engraven  on  her  tombe. 

Discite  ab  exemplo  Justinae,  discite  patres, 

Ne  uubat  fatuo  filia  vestra  viro,  &c. 

Learn  parents  all,  and  by  Justina’s  case, 

Your  children  to  no  dizards  for  to  place. 
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THE  WIFE  FOR  ME. 

SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY. 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife, 
By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  side  will  all  my  life 
More  scope  of  conversation  then  impart ; 
Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify  ; 

They  are  most  good  who  best  know'  why. 

As  good  and  wise  ;  so  she  be  fit  for  me, 
That  is,  to  will,  and  not  to  will  the  same 
My  wife  is  my  adopted  self,  and  she 
As  me,  to  what  I  love,  to  love  must  frame. 
And  when  by  marriage  both  in  one  concur, 
Woman  converts  to  man,  not  man  to  her. 
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THE  PEARL  ABOVE  PRICE. 


SOLOMON. 


Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far  above 
rubies. 

The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that 
he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil. 

She  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her 
hands. 

She  is  like  the  merchants’  ships ;  she  bringeth  her  food  from 
afar. 

She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her 
household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 

She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyetli  it :  with  the  fruit  of  her 
hands  she  plantetli  a  vineyard. 

She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengtheneth  her 
arms. 
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She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good :  her  candle 
goeth  not  out  by  night. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 
distaff. 

She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea,  she  reacheth 
forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

She  is  not  afraid  of  the  sow  for  her  household  :  for  all  her 
household  are  clothed  with  scarlet. 

She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry;  her  clothing  is 
silk  and  purple. 

Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among 
the  elders  of  the  land. 

She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it ;  and  delivereth  girdles 
unto  the  merchant. 

Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing ;  and  she  shall  rejoice 
in  time  to  come. 

She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom;  and  in  her  tongue  is 
the  law  of  kindness. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth 
not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also, 
and  he  praiseth  her. 
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Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest 
them  all. 

Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain :  but  a  woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. 

Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands ;  and  let  her  own  works 
praise  her  in  the  gates. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  WIFE. 


HANNAH  MORE. 


When  a  man  of  sense  comes  to  marry,  it  is  not  merely  a 
creature  who  can  paint,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  draw,  and 
dress,  and  dance ;  it  is  a  being  who  can  comfort  and  counsel 
him;  one  who  can  reason,  and  reflect,  and  feel,  and  judge,  and 
discourse,  and  discriminate;  one  who  can  assist  him  in  his 
affairs,  lighten  his  cares,  soothe  his  sorrows,  purify  his  joys, 
strengthen  his  principles,  and  educate  his  children. 


MEMORIAL. 


LORD  LYTTELTOX. 


Not  only  good  and  kind, 

But  strong  and  elevated  was  her  mind  : 

A  spirit  that,  with  noble  pride, 

Could  look  superior  down 
On  fortune’s  smile  or  frown  ; 

That  could,  without  regret  or  pain, 

To  Virtue’s  lowest  duty  sacrifice 
Or  Interest,  or  Ambition’s  highest  prize. 
That,  injured  or  offended,  never  tried 
Its  dignity  by  vengeance  to  maintain, 

But  by  magnanimous  disdain. 

A  wit  that,  temperately  bright, 

With  inoffensive  light 

All  pleasing  shone ;  nor  ever  past 

The  decent  bounds  that  Wisdom’s  sober  hand 

And  sweet  Benevolence’s  mild  command, 

And  bashful  Modesty  before  it  cast. 
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A  prudence  undeceiving,  undeceived, 

That  nor  too  little  nor  too  much  believed, 
That  scorned  unjust  Suspicion’s  coward  fear, 
And  without  weakness  knew  to  be  sincere. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HUSBAND. 

LORD  LYTTELTON. 


Even  in  the  happiest  choice,  where  favouring  heaven 
Has  equal  love  and  easy  fortune  given, — 

Think  not,  the  husband  gained,  that  all  is  done ; 

The  prize  of  happiness  must  still  be  won : 

And,  oft,  the  careless  find  it  to  their  cost, 

The  lover  in  the  husband  may  be  lost ; 

The  graces  might,  alone,  his  heart  allure  ; 

They  and  the  virtues  meeting  must  secure. 


FALSE  NOTIONS  OF  MARRIAGE. 


HANNAH  MORE. 

The  aphorism,  so  often  repeated,  that  there  is  no  medium  in 
marriage,  but  that  it  is  a  state  of  exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite 
misery,  is  a  maxim  equally  false  and  pernicious ;  for  marriage  is 
only  one  modification  of  human  life,  and  human  life  is  not  com¬ 
monly  in  itself  a  state  of  exquisite  extremes,  hut  is,  for  the  most 
part,  that  mixed  and  moderate  state  so  naturally  dreaded  by 
those  who  set  out  with  fancying  this  world  a  state  of  rapture, 
and  so  naturally  expected  by  those  who  know  it  to  be  a  state 
of  probation  and  discipline.  Marriage,  therefore,  is  only  one 
condition,  and  often  the  best  condition,  of  that  imperfect  state 
of  being  which,  though  seldom  very  exquisite,  is  often  very 
tolerable,  and  which  may  yield  much  comfort  to  those  who  do 
not  look  for  constant  transport.  But,  unfortunately,  those  who 
find  themselves  disappointed  of  the  unceasing  raptures  they 
had  anticipated  in  marriage,  disdaining  to  sit  down  with  so 
poor  a  provision  as  comfort,  and  scorning  the  acceptance  of 
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that  moderate  lot  which  Providence  commonly  bestows,  with  a 
view  to  check  despondency  and  to  repress  presumption,  give 
themselves  up  to  the  other  alternative,  and,  by  abandoning 
their  hearts  to  discontent,  make  to  themselves  that  misery 
with  which  their  fervid  imaginations  have  tilled  the  opposite 
scale.  The  truth  is,  that  these  are  very  apt  to  pick  up  their 
opinions  less  from  the  divines  than  the  poets;  and  the  poets, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  some  of  the  best  embel¬ 
lishers  of  life,  are  not  quite  the  safest  conductors  through  it. 
In  travelling  through  a  wilderness,  though  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  harmony  of  singing  birds  to  render  the  grove  delightful, 
yet  we  never  think  of  following  them  as  guides  to  conduct  us 
through  its  labyrinth. 


THE  WIFE’S  WISHES. 


GRACE  GREENWOOD. 

I’m  thinking,  Charles,  ’tis  just  a  year, 

Or  will  be,  very  soon, 

Since  first  you  told  me  of  your  love, 

One  glorious  day  in  June. 

All  nature  seemed  to  share  our  bliss, — 
The  skies  hung  warm  above, 

The  winds  from  opening  roses  bore 
The  very  breath  of  love ! 

We  sought  the  still,  deep  forest  shades, 
Within  whose  leafy  gloom 
Few  ardent  sunbeams  stole  to  kiss 
The  young  buds  into  bloom ; 

The  birds  caught  up  our  tones  of  love, 

In  songs  not  half  so  sweet, 

And  earth’s  green  carpet,  violet-flowered. 
It  scarcely  felt  our  feet ! 

16 
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Ah,  apropos  of  carpets,  Charles, 

I  looked  at  some  to-day, 

Which  you  will  purchase, — wron’t  you,  dear, 
Before  our  next  soiree  ? 

And  then  remember  you  how,  lost 
In  love’s  delicious  dream, 

We  long  stood  silently  beside 
A  gently  gliding  stream  ? 


’Twas  Nature’s  mirror, — when  your  gaze 
No  longer  I  could  bear, 

I  modestly  cast  down  my  eyes, 

Yet  but  to  meet  it  there  ! 

And  apropos  of  mirrors,  love, 

The  dear  gift  of  your  mother 
Is  quite  old-fashioned, — and  to-day 
I  ordered  home  another. 

Ah,  well  do  I  remember,  Charles, 

When  first  your  arm  stole  round  me, — 
You  little  dreamed  how  long  your  soul 
In  golden  chains  had  bound  me ! 
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And  apropos  of  chains,  my  own, 

At  Allen’s  shop  last  week 
I  saw  the  sweetest  love ,  so  rich, 

So  tasteful  and  unique  ! 

The  workmanship  is  most  superb, 

The  gold  most  fine  and  pure, — 

I  quite  long,  Charles,  to  see  that  chain 
Suspend  your  miniature ! 

I’ve  heard  sad  news  while  you  were  out, — 
My  nerves  are  much  affected, — 

You  know  the  navy  officer 
I  once  for  you  rejected  ; 

Driven  to  despair  by  your  success, 

Made  desperate  by  my  scorn, 

He  went  to  sea, — and  has  been  lost 
In  passing  round  Cape  Horn  ! 

Ah,  apropos  of  capes,  my  love, 

I  saw  one  in  Broadway, 

Of  lace  as  fine  as  though  ’twere  wove 
Of  moonlight  by  a  fay  ! 
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You’ll  purchase  the  exquisite  thing? 

’Twill  suit  your  taste  completely; 
Above  the  heart  that  loves  you,  Charles, 
’Twill  rise  and  fall  so  sweetly. 


THE  SUM  OF  HAPPINESS. 


MASSINGER. 

The  sum  of  all  that  makes  a  just  man  happ}^ 
Consists  in  the  well  choosing  of  his  wife  ; 

And  there,  well  to  discharge  it,  does  require 
Equality  of  years  ;  of  birth,  of  fortune ; 

For  beauty  being  poor,  and  not  cried  up 
By  birth  or  wealth,  can  truly  mix  with  neither. 
And  wealth,  when  there’s  such  difference  in  years 
And  fair  descent^  must  make  the  yoke  uneasy. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 


It  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  every  member  of  a  family  to 
endeavour  to  make  all  belonging  to  it  happy.  This  may,  with 
a  very  little  pleasant  exertion,  be  done.  Let  every  one  con¬ 
tribute  something  towards  improving  the  grounds  belonging  to 
their  house.  If  the  house  is  old  and  uncomfortable,  let  each 
exert  himself  to  render  it  better  and  more  pleasant.  If  it  is 
good  and  pleasant,  let  each  strive  still  further  to  adorn  it.  Let 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  be  planted,  and  vines  and  woodbines 
be  trailed  around  the  windows  and  doors;  add  interesting 
volumes  to  the  family  library ;  take  a  good  paper ;  purchase 
little  articles  of  furniture  to  replace  those  which  are  fast  wear¬ 
ing  out ;  wait  upon  and  anticipate  the  wants  of  each ;  and  ever 
have  a  pleasant  smile  for  all  and  each. 

Make  home  happy !  Parents  ought  to  teach  this  lesson  in 
the  nursery  and  by  the  fireside,  and  give  it  the  weight  of  their 
precept  and  example.  If  they  should,  ours  would  be  a  happy 
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and  a  more  virtuous  country.  Drunkenness,  profanity,  and 
other  disgusting  vices  would  die  away ;  they  could  not  live  in 
the  influence  of  a  lovely  and  refined  home. 

Does  any  one  think,  66 1  am  poor,  and  have  to  work  hard  to 
get  enough  to  sustain  life,  and  cannot  find  time  to  spend  in 
making  our  old  house  more  attractive.”  Think  again  !  is  there 
not  some  time  every  day  which  you  spend  in  idleness,  or  smok¬ 
ing,  or  mere  listlessness,  which  might  be  spent  about  your 
homes?  “  Flowers  are  God’s  smiles,”  said  Wilberforce ;  and 
they  are  as  beautiful  beside  the  cottage  as  the  palace,  and  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
There  are  but  few  homes  which  might  not  be  made  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  attractive.  Let  all  study  to  make  their  residence  so 
pleasant,  that  the  hearts  of  the  absent  ones  shall  go  back  to  it 
as  the  dove  did  to  the  ark  of  Noah. 


THE  WIFE  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 


“  You  took  me,  William,  when  a  girl,  unto  your  home  and  heart, 

To  bear  in  all  your  after-fate  a  fond  and  faithful  part : 

And  tell  me,  have  I  ever  tried  that  duty  to  forego, 

Or  pined  there  wTas  not  joy  for  me,  when  you  were  sunk  in  woe  ! 

No ;  I  would  rather  share  your  tear,  than  any  other’s  glee, 

For  though  you’re  nothing  to  the  world,  you’re  all  the  world  to  me. 

“  You  make  a  palace  of  my  shed,  this  rough-hewn  bench  a  throne ; 
There’s  sun-light  for  me  in  your  smiles,  and  music  in  your  tone. 

I  look  upon  you  wThen  you  sleep  ;  my  eyes  with  tears  grow  dim, 

I  cry,  Oh !  Parent  of  the  poor,  look  down  from  heaven  on  him  ; 
Behold  him  toil  from  day  to  day,  exhausting  strength  and  soul ; 

Oh  !  look  wTith  mercy  on  him,  Lord,  for  thou  canst  make  him  whole ! 

“  And  when  at  last  relieving  sleep  has  on  my  eyelids  smiled, 

How  oft  are  they  forbade  to  close  in  slumber  by  our  child  ? 

I  take  the  little  murmurer,  that  spoils  my  span  of  rest, 

And  feel  it  as  a  part  of  thee,  I  lull  upon  my  breast : 

There’s  only  one  return  I  crave,  I  may  not  need  it  long, 

And  it  may  soothe  thee  when  I’m  where  the  wretched  feel  no  wrong. 
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“  I  ask  not  for  a  kinder  tone,  for  thou  wert  ever  kind, 

I  ask  not  for  less  frugal  fare,  my  fare  I  do  not  mind  ; 

I  ask  not  for  attire  more  gay,  if  such  as  I  have  got 
Suffice  to  make  me  fair  to  thee,  for  more  I  murmur  not : 

But  I  would  ask  some  share  of  hours  that  you  on  clubs  bestow, 

Of  knowledge,  which  you  prize  so  much,  might  I  not  something  know  ? 

“  Subtract  from  meetings  amongst  men  each  eve  an  hour  for  me, 

Make  me  a  companion  of  your  soul,  as  I  may  safely  he. 

If  you  will  read,  I’ll  sit  and  work ;  then  think,  when  you’re  away, 

Less  tedious  I  shall  find  the  time,  dear  William,  of  your  stay. 

A  meet  companion  soon  I’ll  be,  for  e’en  your  studious  hours, 

And  teacher  of  those  little  ones  you  call  your  cottage  flowers  ; 

And  if  we  be  not  rich  and  great,  we  may  be  wise  and  kind, 

And  as  my  heart  can  warm  your  heart,  so  may  my  mind  your  mind !” 


PERFECTION. 

L.  E.  L. 

The  depth  of  a  woman’s  character  is  to  be  tested  by  her 
choice  in  affection.  According  to  that  preference  must  be  her 
standard  of  perfection. 


MARRIAGE  UNION. 

SARAH  J.  HALE. 

Because  the  marriage  ceremony  is  the  affixing  the  seal  to 
the  bond,  the  forging  the  link  which  binds  the  two,  it  becomes 
the  most  interesting  spectacle  life  exhibits,  to  see  two  rational 
beings  in  the  glow  of  youth  and  hope,  which  invests  life  with 
the  halo  of  happiness,  appear  together,  and  openly  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  preference  for  each  other,  voluntarily  enter  into  a 
league  of  perpetual  friendship,  and  call  heaven  and  earth  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  sincerity  of  this  solemn  vow.  Think  of  the  endearing 
connexion,  the  important  consequences,  the  final  separation ; 
the  smile  that  kindles  ecstasy  at  their  union,  must  at  length  be 
quenched  in  the  tears  of  the  mourning  survivor !  But  while 
life  continues,  they  are  to  participate  in  the  same  joys,  to  en¬ 
dure  the  like  sorrows,  to  rejoice  and  weep  in  union.  Be  con¬ 
stant,  man ;  be  conciliating,  woman ;  and  what  can  earth  offer 
so  pure  as  your  friendship,  so  dear  as  your  affection ! 
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DELTA. 

Let  them  laugh  who  like;  honest  folk,  I  pity  them;  such 
know  not  the  pleasures  of  virtuous  affection.  It  is  not  in  cor¬ 
rupted,  sinful  hearts  that  the  fire  of  true  love  can  ever  burn 
clear.  Alas,  and  ohon  orie  !  they  lose  the  sweetest,  completest, 
dearest,  truest  pleasure  that  this  world  lias  in  store  for  its 
children.  They  know  not  the  bliss  to  meet,  that  makes  the 
embrace  of  separation  bitter.  They  never  dreamed  the  dreams 
that  make  wakening  to  the  morning  light  unpleasant.  They 
never  felt  the  raptures  that  can  dirl  like  darts  through  a  man’s 
soul  from  a  woman’s  eye.  They  never  tasted  the  honey  that 
dwells  on  a  woman’s  lip,  sweeter  than  yellow  mary golds  to  the 
bee;  or  fretted  under  the  fever  of  bliss  that  glows  through  the 
frame  in  pressing  the  hand  of  a  suddenly  met,  and  fluttering 
sweetheart. 
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MRS.  JOHN  SANDFORD. 

Domestic  comfort  is  the  chief  source  of  her  influence,  and 
the  greatest  debt  society  owes  her ;  for  happiness  is  almost  an 
element  of  virtue,  and  nothing  conduces  more  to  improve  the 
character  of  men  than  domestic  peace.  A  woman  may  make 
a  man’s  home  delightful,  and  may  thus  increase  his  motives 
for  virtuous  exertion.  She  may  refine  and  tranquillise  his 
mind, — may  turn  away  his  anger  or  allay  his  grief.  Her  smile 
may  be  the  happy  influence  to  gladden  his  heart,  and  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  cloud  that  gathers  on  his  brow.  And  she  will  be 
loved  in  proportion  as  she  makes  those  around  her  happy, — as 
she  studies  their  tastes,  and  sympathises  in  their  feelings.  In 
social  relations  adaptation  is  therefore  the.  true  secret  of  her 
influence. 
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ANONYMOUS. 

I  would  not  have  thee  young  again, 
Since  I  myself  am  old  ; 

Not  that  thy  youth  was  ever  vain, 

Or  that  my  age  is  cold ; 

But  when  upon  thy  gentle  face 
I  see  the  shades  of  time, 

A  thousand  memories  replace 
The  beauties  of  thy  prime. 

Though  from  thine  eyes  of  softest  blue 
Some  light  hath  passed  away, 

Love  looketh  forth  as  warm  and  true 
As  on  our  bridal  day. 

I  hear  thy  song,  and  though  in  part 
’Tis  fainter  in  its  tone, 

I  heed  it  not,  for  still  thy  heart 
Seems  singing  to  my  own. 


GEORGE  HERBERT’S  MARRIAGE. 


IZAAK  WALTON. 

These,  and  liis  other  visible  virtues,  begot  him  much  love 
from  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  fortune,  and  a  near  kinsman  to 
his  friend  the  Earl  of  Dauby ;  namely,  from  Mr.  Charles 
Danvers  of  Bainton,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Esq.  This  Mr. 
Danvers  having  known  him  long,  and  familiarly,  did  so  much 
affect  him,  that  he  often  and  publicly  declared  a  desire,  that 
Mr.  Herbert  would  marry  any  of  his  nine  daughters, — for  he 
had  so  many, — but  rather  his  daughter  Jane  than  any  other, 
because  Jane  was  his  beloved  daughter.  And  he  had  often 
said  the  same  to  Mr.  Herbert  himself ;  and  that  if  he  could 
like  her  for  a  wife,  and  she  him  for  a  husband,  Jane  should 
have  a  double  blessing :  and  Mr.  Danvers  had  so  often  said  the 
like  to  Jane,  and  so  much  commended  Mr.  Herbert  to  her,  that 
Jane  became  so  much  a  platonic,  as  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr. 
Herbert  unseen. 

This  was  a  fair  preparation  for  a  marriage ;  but,  alas !  her 
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father  died  before  Mr.  Herbert’s  retirement  to  Dauntsey :  yet 
some  friends  to  both  parties  procured  their  meeting ;  at  which 
time  a  mutual  affection  entered  into  both  their  hearts,  as  a 
conqueror  enters  into  a  surprised  city :  and  love  having  got 
such  possession,  governed,  and  made  there  such  laws  and  reso¬ 
lutions,  as  neither  party  was  able  to  resist ;  insomuch,  that  she 
changed  her  name  into  Herbert  the  third  day  after  this  first 
interview. 

This  haste  might  in  others  be  thought  a  love-frenzy,  or 
worse ;  but  it  was  not,  for  they  had  wooed  so  like  princes,  as 
to  have  select  proxies ;  such  as  were  true  friends  to  both  parties, 
such  as  well  understood  Mr.  Herbert’s  and  her  temper  of  mind, 
and  also  their  estates,  so  well  before  this  interview,  that  the 
suddenness  was  justifiable  by  the  strictest  rules  of  prudence; 
and  the  more,  because  it  proved  so  happy  to  both  parties ;  for 
the  eternal  lover  of  mankind  made  them  happy  in  each  other’s 
mutual  and  equal  affections,  and  compliance ;  indeed,  so  happy, 
that  there  never  was  any  opposition  betwixt  them,  unless  it 
was  a  contest  which  should  most  incline  to  a  compliance  with 
the  other’s  desires.  And  though  this  begot,  and  continued  in 
them,  such  a  mutual  love,  and  joy,  and  content,  as  was  no 
way  defective ;  yet  this  mutual  content,  and  love,  and  joy,  did 
receive  a  daily  augmentation,  by  such  daily  obligingness  to 
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each  other,  as  still  added  such  new  influences  to  the  former 
fulness  of  these  divine  souls,  as  was  only  improveable  in 
Heaven,  where  they  now  enjoy  it. 

The  third  day  after  he  was  made  Kector  of  Bemerton,  he 
returned  to  Bainton ;  and  immediately  after  he  had  seen  and 
saluted  his  wife,  he  said  to  her — ■“  You  are  now  a  minister’s 
wife,  and  must  now  so  far  forget  your  father’s  house,  as  not  to 
claim  a  precedence  of  any  of  your  parishioners ;  for  you  are  to 
know,  that  a  priest’s  wife  can  challenge  no  precedence  or  place, 
but  that  which  she  purchases  by  her  obliging  humility ;  and  I 
am  sure,  places  so  purchased  do  best  become  them.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  that  I  am  so  good  a  herald,  as  to  assure  you  that 
this  is  truth.”  And  she  was  so  meek  a  wife  as  to  assure  him, 
“  it  was  no  vexing  news  to  her,  and  that  he  should  see  her 
observe  it  with  a  cheerful  willingness.”  And,  indeed,  her 
unforced  humility,  that  was  in  her  so  original,  as  to  be  born 
with  her,  made  her  so  happy,  as  to  do  so ;  and  her  doing  so 
begot  her  an  unfeigned  love,  and  a  serviceable  respect  from  all 
that  conversed  with  her;  and  this  love  followed  her  in  all 
places,  as  inseparably  as  shadows  follow  substances  in  sunshine. 


JUDGE  CONRAD  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

When  that  chaste  blush  suffused  thy  cheek  and  brow. 
Whitened  anon  wTith  a  pale  maiden  fear, 

Thou  shrank’st  in  uttering  what  I  burned  to  hear, 

And  yet  I  loved  thee,  love,  not  then  as  now. 

Years  and  their  snows  have  come  and  gone,  and  graves 
Of  thine  and  mine  have  opened,  and  the  sod 
Is  thick  above  the  wealth  we  gave  to  God ; 

Over  my  brightest  hopes  the  nightshade  waves, 

And  wrongs  and  wrestlings  with  a  wretched  world, 

Gray  hairs,  and  saddened  hours,  and  thoughts  of  gloom, 
Troop  upon  troop,  dark-browed,  have  been  my  doom, 
And  to  the  earth  each  hope-reared  turret  hurled, 

And  yet  that  blush,  suffusing  cheek  and  brow, — 

Twas  dear,  how  dear  !  then, — but  ’tis  dearer  now. 
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THE  MOTHER’S  FAREWELL  TO  HER  WEDDED 
DAUGHTER. 

MRS.  EMBURY. 

Go,  dearest  one ;  my  selfish  love  shall  never  pale  thy  cheek  ; 

Not  e’en  a  mother’s  fears  for  thee  will  I  in  sadness  speak : 

Yet  how  can  I  with  coldness  check  the  burning  tears  that  start  ? — 
Hast  thou  not  turned  from  me,  to  dwell  within  another’s  heart  ? 

I  think  on  earlier,  brighter  days,  when  first  my  lip  was  pressed 
Upon  thy  baby  browT,  wThilst  thou  lay  helpless  on  my  breast. 

In  fancy  still  I  see  thine  eye  uplifted  to  my  face ; 

I  hear  thy  lisping  tones,  and  mark  with  joy  thy  childish  grace. 

E’en  then  I  knew  it  would  be  thus ;  I  thought  e’en  in  that  hour, 
Another  would  its  perfume  steal,  when  I  had  reared  the  flower ; 

And  yet  I  will  not  breathe  a  sigh — how  can  I  dare  repine  ? 

The  sorrow  that  thy  mother  feels  was  suffered  once  by  mine. 

A  mother’s  love  ! — oh !  thou  knowest  not  how  much  of  feeling  lies 
In  those  sweet  words ;  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  daily  strengthening  ties ; 
It  lives  ere  yet  the  infant  draws  its  earliest  vital  breath, 

And  dies  but  when  the  mother’s  heart  chills  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
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Will  he,  in  whose  fond  arms  thou  seek’st  thine  all  of  earthly  bliss, 
E’er  feel  a  love  untiring,  deep,  and  free  from  self  as  this  ? 

Ah,  no  !  a  husband’s  tenderness  thy  gentle  heart  may  prove ; 

But  never,  never  wilt  thou  meet  again  a  mother’s  love. 

My  love  for  thee  must  ever  be  fond  as  in  years  gone  by, 

While  to  thy  heart  I  shall  be  like  a  dream  of  memory. 

Dearest,  farewell !  may  angel  hosts  their  vigils  o’er  thee  keep, — 
How  can  I  speak  that  fearful  word,  “Farewell,”  and  yet  not  wreep 


DOMESTIC  BLISS. 


COWPER. 

Domestic  bliss, 

That  can,  the  world  eluding,  be  itself 
A  world  enjoyed, — that  wants  no  witnesses 
But  its  own  sharers,  and  approving  Heaven, — 
That,  like  a  flower  deep  hid  in  rocky  cleft, 
Smiles,  though  ’tis  looking  only  at  the  sky. 


TRIALS  OF  MARRIED  LIFE. 


MRS.  ELLIS. 

That  married  life  has  its  peculiar  trials,  it  would  imply 
great  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  human  affairs  to  attempt 
to  disprove;  and  while  we  gladly  admit  the  fact,  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  happier  in  this  state,  than  any  human  being  can 
be  alone ;  we  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
more  miserable  too — perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  that  the 
greatest  trials  connected  with  this  state  of  existence,  are  such 
as  cannot  be  told,  and  therefore  such  as  necessarily  set  the 
sufferer  apart  from  all  human  sympathy  and  consolation. 
Many  of  these,  however,  may  be  greatly  ameliorated  by  a 
willingness  to  meet  them  in  a  proper  way;  but  more  espe¬ 
cially,  by  an  habitual  subjection  of  self  to  the  interests  and 
the  happiness  of  others. 
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THE  LOVE  OF  MARRIED  LIFE. 

MRS.  ELLIS. 

All  other  kinds  of  love  hold  by  a  very  slender  tenure  the 
object  of  supreme  regard;  but  here  the  actual  tie  is  severed 
only  by  the  stroke  of  death,  while  mutual  interest,  instead  of 
weakening,  renders  it  more  secure.  The  love  of  a  parent  for  a 
child,  natural  and  pure  and  holy  as  it  is,  can  never  bind  that 
child  beyond  a  certain  period  within  its  influence ;  while  the 
love  of  a  child  for  a  parent  must  necessarily  be  interrupted  in 
the  course  of  nature,  by  the  dissolution  of  its  earthly  hold. 
The  love  of  a  brother  or  a  sister  must  ever  be  ready  to  give 
place  to  dearer  claims;  and  that  of  a  friend,  though  “  very  pre¬ 
cious”  while  it  lasts,  has  no  real  security  for  its  continuance. 
And  yet  all  these,  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate  our 
being,  in  their  own  place  and  measure  supply  the  natural 
craving  of  the  human  heart  for  something  beyond  itself,  which 
it  may  call  its  own,  and  in  the  certainty  of  possessing  which, 
it  may  implicitly  repose. 
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RICHARD  BAXTER’S  WIFE. 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Timid,  gentle,  and  reserved,  and  nursed  amidst  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  her  age,  her  heart  was  the  abode  of  affections  so  intense, 
and  of  a  fortitude  so  enduring,  that  her  meek  spirit,  impatient 
of  one  selfish  wish,  progressively  acquired  all  the  heroism  of 
benevolence,  and  seemed  at  length  incapable  of  one  selfish  fear. 
In  prison,  in  sickness,  in  evil  report,  in  every  form  of  danger 
and  fatigue,  she  was  still,  with  unabated  cheerfulness,  at  the 
side  of  him  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her  conjugal  faith, — 
prompting  him  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  calming  the 
asperities  of  his  temper,  his  associate  in  unnumbered  acts  of 
philanthropy,  embellishing  his  humble  home  by  the  little  arts 
with  which  a  cultivated  mind  imparts  its  own  gracefulness 
to  the  meanest  dwelling-place — and,  during  the  nineteen  years 
of  their  union,  joining  with  him  in  one  unbroken  strain  of  filial 
affiance  to  the  divine  mercy,  and  of  grateful  adoration  to  the 
divine  goodness.  Her  tastes  and  habits  had  been  moulded  into 
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a  perfect  conformity  to  his.  He  celebrates  her  catholic  charity 
to  the  opponents  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  her  inflexible 
adherence  to  her  own ;  her  high  esteem  of  the.  active  and  pas¬ 
sive  virtues  pf  a  Christian  life  as  contrasted  with  a  barren 
orthodoxy ;  her  noble  disinterestedness,  her  skill  in  casuistry, 
her  love  of  music,  and  her  medicinal  arts.  Their  union  afforded 
to  her  the  daily  delight  of  supporting  in  his  gigantic  labours, 
and  of  soothing  in  his  unremitted  cares,  a  husband  who  repaid 
her  tenderness  with  unceasing  love  and  gratitude.  To  him  it 
gave  a  friend  whose  presence  was  tranquillity ;  who  tempered 
by  her  milder  wisdom,  and  graced  by  her  superior  elegance, 
and  exalted  by  her  more  confiding  piety,  whatever  was  austere 
or  rude  or  distrustful  in  his  rugged  character. 

And  the  whole  story  stands  out  to  observation  like  a  green 
spot  in  the  weary  wastes  of  professional  life — a  beautiful  bay, 
sheltered  from  storm  and  tempest.  It  teaches  the  nobleness  of 
woman’s  character,  and  points  out  her  true  vocation. 


ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIME. 


DR.  BLAIR. 

Time  is  of  so  great  importance  to  mankind,  that  it  cannot 
too  often  employ  religions  meditation.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
management  of  which  wisdom  is  more  requisite,  or  where 
mankind  display  their  inconsistency  more.  In  its  particular 
parcels,  they  appear  entirely  careless  of  it,  and  throw  it  away 
with  thoughtless  profusion.  But,  when  collected  into  some  of 
its  great  portions,  and  viewed  as  the  measure  of  their  continu¬ 
ance  in  life,  they  become  sensible  of  its  value,  and  begin  to 
regard  it  with  a  serious  eye.  While  day  after  day  is  wasted 
in  a  course  of  idleness  or  vicious  pleasures,  if  some  incident 
shall  occur  wdiich  leads  the  most  inconsiderate  man  to  think  of 
his  age,  or  time  of  life;  how  much  of  it  is  gone;  at  what 
period  of  it  he  is  now  arrived ;  and  to  what  proportion  of  it  he 
can  with  any  probability  look  forward,  as  yet  to  come ;  he  can 
hardly  avoid  feeling  some  secret  compunction,  and  reflecting 
seriously  upon  his  state.  Happy  if  that  virtuous  impression 
were  not  of  momentary  continuance,  but  retained  its  influence 

amidst  the  succeeding  cares  and  pleasures  of  the  world ! 
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DOMESTIC  LOYE. 

GEORGE  CROLY. 

Domestic  Love  !  not  in  proud  palace  halls 
Is  often  seen  thy  beauty  to  abide ; 

Thy  dwelling  is  in  lonely  cottage  walls, 

That  in  the  thickets  of  the  woodbine  hide, 

With  hum  of  bees  around,  and  from  the  side 
Of  woody  hills  some  little  bubbling  spring 
Shining  along  through  banks  with  harebells  dyed  ; 

And  many  a  bird  to  warble  on  the  wing, 

When  Morn  her  saffron  robe  o’er  heaven  and  earth  doth  fling. 

0,  Love  of  loves  !  to  thy  white  hand  is  given 
Of  earthly  happiness  the  golden  key ! 

Thine  are  the  joyous  hours  of  winter’s  even, 

When  the  babes  cling  around  their  father’s  knee ; 

And  thine  the  voice,  that  on  the  midnight  sea 
Melts  the  rude  mariner  with  thoughts  of  home, 

Peopling  the  gloom  with  all  he  longs  to  see. 

Spirit !  I’ve  built  a  shrine,  and  thou  hast  come. 

And  on  its  altar  closed,  for  ever  closed  thy  plume ! 
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THE  BRIDE  TO  HER  ABSENT  BRIDEGROOM. 


I  think  of  thee  when  the  young  morn  is  breaking 
In  radiance  bright ; 

Thou  art  the  earliest  thought  of  my  awaking, 

My  last  at  night. 

I  think  of  thee  when  daylight  is  declining 
Low  in  the  west ; 

I  think  of  thee  when  its  last  rays  are  shining 
On  nature’s  rest. 

And  when  on  summer  evening’s  brow  is  gleaming 
Our  favourite  star, 

I  think  of  one  who  watched  with  me  its  beaming, 
Now  distant  far. 

When  darkness  reigns,  and  all  are  sleeping  round  me 
So  peacefully, 

How  often  has  the  silent  midnight  found  me 
Thinking  on  thee. 
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And  still,  in  all  that  memory  loves  to  treasure, 
Thy  form  I  see  ; 

In  every  little  grief,  or  hoped  for  pleasure, 

I  think  of  thee. 


FAITHFULNESS. 


n.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


Then  come  the  wild  weather — come  sleet  or  come  snow, 
We  will  stand  by  each  other,  however  it  blow; 
Oppression,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 

Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  to  the  chain. 


UNITY  IN  MARRIAGE. 

AIME  MARTIN. 

Unity  in  marriage,  such  is  the  order  established  by  nature ; 
the  civilization  of  the  earth  depends  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
this  law. 

Where  youth  is  without  love,  where  man  is  without  a  com¬ 
panion,  where  the  children  are  without  a  mother — we  must 
not  seek  for  civilization.  If  love  were  but  a  slight  convulsion, 
as  Mark  Aurelius  calls  it,  a  man  would  not  raise  himself  above 
the  brute.  lie  owes  all  his  moral  superiority  to  the  moral 
power  of  love ;  and  this  is  so  true,  that  wherever  he  disallows 
this  power,  his  superiority  ceases. 
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AN  OLD  MARRIED  MAN. 


J.  B.  PHILLIPS. 


Old  Time  has  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  that  brightly  shone, 
And  her  voice  has  lost  the  sweetness  of  its  girlhood’s  silvery  tone 
But  her  heart  is  still  as  cheerful  as  in  early  days  of  life, 

And  as  fondly  as  I  prized  my  bride,  I  love  my  dear  old  wife ! 


When  the  spring  of  life  was  in  its  bloom,  and  hope  gave  zest  to  youth, 
We  at  the  sacred  altar  stood,  and  plighted  words  of  truth. 

And  since,  though  changeful  years  have  passed,  with  joys  and  sorrows 
rife, 

Yet,  never  did  I  see  a  change  in  her,  my  dear  old  wife. 

Her  gentle  love  my  cares  have  soothed,  her  smiles  each  joy  enhanced, 
As  fondly,  through  progressive  years,  together  we’ve  advanced ; 
Though  calmly  now  the  current  flows,  we’ve  known  misfortune’s  strife, 
Yet  ever  did  she  cheer  my  woes,  my  faithful,  fond  old  wife. 
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And  ever  since  that  joyous  day  I  blessed  her  as  my  bride, 

In  joy  or  sorrow,  calm  or  storm,  I  found  her  at  my  side ; 

And  when  the  summons  from  above  shall  close  the  scene  of  life, 
May  I  be  called  to  rest  with  thee,  my  good,  my  dear  old  wife ! 


THE  PERFECT  WOMAN. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

I  SAW  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit — yet  a  woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 


MY  HUSBAND. 


LADY  FANSHAWE. 

Lady  Fanshawe  was  twenty,  and  her  husband  thirty-five,  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage.  She  thus  describes  him: — aHe 
was  of  the  highest  size  of  men,  strong,  and  of  the  best  propor¬ 
tion  ;  his  complexion  sanguine,  his  skin  exceeding  fair,  his  hair 
dark-brown  and  very  curly,  but  not  very  long,  his  eyes  gray 
and  penetrating,  his  nose  high,  his  countenance  gracious  and 
wise,  his  motion  good,  his  speech  clear  and  distinct.  He  never 
used  exercise  but  walking,  and  that  generally  with  some  book 
in  his  hand,  which  oftentimes  was  poetry,  in  which  he  spent 
his  idle  hours.  Sometimes  he  would  ride  out  to  take  the  air ; 
but  his  most  delight  w^as  to  go  only  with  me,  in  a  coach,  some 
miles,  and  there  discourse  on  those  things  which  then  most 
pleased  him,  of  what  nature  soever.  He  was  very  obliging  to 
all,  and  forward  to  serve  his  master,  his  country,  and  his 
friend ;  cheerful  in  his  conversation,  his  discourse  ever  pleasant, 

mixed  with  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  and  their  histories  re- 
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peated  as  occasion  offered;  yet  so  reserved  that  he  never 
showed  the  thought  of  his  breast  in  its  greatest  sense  but  to 
myself  only ;  and  this  I  thank  God,  with  my  heart,  for — that 
he  never  described  his  trouble  to  me,  but  went  from  me  with 
perfect  cheerfulness  and  content,  nor  revealed  he  his  joys  and 
hopes,  but  would  say  that  they  were  doubled  by  putting  them 
in  my  breast.  *  *  *  He  was  the  tenderest  father  imaginable ; 
the  carefullest,  most  generous  master  I  ever  knew ;  he  loved 
hospitality,  and  would  often  say  it  was  wholly  essential  for  the 
constitution  of  England;  he  loved  and  kept  order,  with  the 
greatest  decency  possible ;  and  though  he  would  say  I  managed 
his  domestics  wholly,  yet  I  ever  governed  them  and  myself  by 
his  commands,  in  the  management  of  which,  I  thank  God,  I 
found  his  approbation  and  content. 

“  Now,  you  will  expect  that  I  should  say  something  that 
may  remain  of  us  jointly,  which  I  will  do,  though  it  makes 
my  eyes  gush  out  with  tears,  and  cuts  me  to  the  soul  to 
remember,  and  in  part  express,  the  joys  I  was  blessed  with  in 
him.  Glory  be  to  God  !  we  never  had  but  one  mind  in  all  our 
lives ;  our  souls  were  wrapped  up  in  each  other  s,  our  aims  and 
designs  one,  our  loves  and  our  resentments  one;  we  so  studied 
one  the  other,  that  we  knew  each  other’s  mind  by  our  looks ; 
whatever  was  real  happiness,  God  ave  it  me  in  him.  But  to 
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commend  my  better  half- — which  I  want  sufficient  expression 
for — methinks  is  to  commend  myself,  and  so  may  bear  a 
censure ;  but,  might  it  be  permitted,  I  could  dwell  eternally  on 
his  praise  most  justly;  but  thus,  without  offence,  I  do :  and  so 
you  may  imitate  him  in  his  patience,  his  prudence,  his  chastity, 
his  charity,  his  generosity,  his  perfect  resignation  to  God’s  will ; 
and  praise  God  for  him  as  long  as  you  live  here,  and  with  him 
hereafter  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Amen.” 


STEADFASTNESS. 


SAYAGE. 


A  wife  becomes  the  truest, — tenclerest  friend, 
The  balm  of  comfort,  and  the  source  of  joy ! 
Through  every  various  turn  of  life  the  same. 


THE  HONEY-MOON. 

COtJMESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

“  Some  persons  pay  for  a  month  of  honey  with  a  life  of  vinegar.” 

Novels  and  comedies  end  generally  in  a  marriage ;  because 
after  that  event,  it  is  supposed  that  nothing  remains  to  be  told. 
This  supposition  is  erroneous,  as  the  history  of  many  a  wedded 
pair  might  exemplify  :  for,  how  many  hearts  have  fallen  away 
from  their  allegiance,  after  hands  have  been  joined  by  the 
saffron-robed  god,  which  had  remained  true,  while  suffering  all 
the  pangs  that,  from  time  immemorial,  have  attended  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  archer  boy ! 

Passion — possession- — what  a  history  is  comprised  in  those 
two  words  !  But  how  often  might  its  moral  be  conveyed  in  a 
third — indifference ! 

Marriage,  we  are  told,  is  the  portal  at  which  Love  resigns 
his  votaries  to  the  dominion  of  sober  Beason ;  but,  alas !  many 

have  so  little  predilection  for  his  empire,  that  they  rather 
20  (157) 
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endeavour  to  retain  the  illusions  of  the  past — gone  for  ever — 
than  to  content  themselves  with  the  reality  in  their  power. 

During  the  days  of  courtship,  the  objects  beloved  are  viewed 
through  a  magic  mirror,  which  gives  only  perfections  to  the 
sight ;  but,  after  marriage,  a  magnifying  glass  seems  to  supply 
its  place,  which  draws  objects  so  unpleasingly  near,  that  even 
the  most  trivial  defects  are  made  prominent.  Courtship  is  a 
dream;  marriage,  the  time  of  awaking.  Fortunate  are  they 
who  can  lay  aside  their  visions  for  the  more  commonplace 
happiness  of  life,  without  disappointment  and  repining. 

The  hero  and  heroine  of  our  sketch  were  not  of  these.  They 
had  loved  passionately — wildly.  Their  parents  had,  from 
motives  of  prudence,  opjiosed  their  union,  considering  them  as 
too  young  to  enter  a  state  which  requires  more  wisdom  to 
render  it  one  of  happiness,  than  most  of  its  votaries  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  admit. 

This  opposition  produced  its  natural  result, — an  increase  of 
violence  in  the  passion  of  the  lovers.  Henri  de  Bellevalle,  our 
hero,  was  ready  to  commit  any  action,  however  rash,  to  secure 
the  hand  of  Hermance  de  Montesquieu ;  and  she  did  all  that  a 
well  brought  up  young  French  lady  could  be  expected  to  do, — 
she  fell  dangerously  ill.  Her  illness  and  danger  drove  her 
lover  to  desperation ;  while  it  worked  so  effectually  on  the  fears 
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of  her  parents,  that  they  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
marriage,  which  was  to  be  solemnized  the  moment  that  she 
was  restored  to  health.  The  first  interview  between  the  lovers 
was  truly  touching ;  both  declared  that  they  must  have  died, 
had  their  marriage  not  been  agreed  to;  and  both  firmly 
believed  what  they  asserted. 

Henri  de  Bellevalle,  being  now  received  as  the  future  hus¬ 
band  of  Hermance,  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  with 
her,  seated  by  the  chaise-longue  of  the  convalescent ;  marking 
with  joyful  heart  the  return  of  health’s  roses  to  her  delicate 
cheek,  and  promising  her  unchanging,  devoted,  eternal  love. 

“  Yes,  dearest  Hermance,”  would  he  say,  “  when  once  you  are 
mine,  wholly  mine,  I  shall  have  no  will  but  yours ;  never  shall 
I  quit  your  presence.  Oh !  how  tormenting  is  it  to  be  forced 
to  leave  you, — to  be  told  by  your  mother,  that  I  fatigue  you 
by  the  length  of  my  visits,  and  to  be  absent  from  you  so  many 
long  and  weary  hours !  And  you,  Hermance,  do  you  feel  as  I 
do ;  do  you  mourn  my  absence,  and  count  with  impatience  the 
hour  for  our  meeting  ?” 

The  answer  may  be  guessed :  yet,  though  tender  as  youthful 
and  loving  lips  could  utter,  it  scarcely  satisfied  the  jealous  and 
exigeant  lover. 

“  But  will  you  always  love  me  as  at  present  ?”  asked  the 
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timid  girl.  “I  have  heard  such  strange  tales  of  the  difference 
between  the  lover  and  the  husband :  nay,  indeed,  I  have  seen; 
for  the  Vicomte  de  Belmonte  now  leaves  my  poor  friend,  Elise, 
for  whole  hours ;  yet  you  may  remember,  that  before  they  were 
married,  he,  too,  could  hardly  bear  to  be  absent  from  her  side. 
Ah !  were  you  to  change  like  him,  I  should  be  wretched.” 

“You  wrong  yourself  and  me,  my  adored  Hermance,  by 
supposing  me  capable  of  acting  like  De  Belmonte ;  and,  besides, 
your  poor  friend,  though  a  very  charming  person,  does  not 
resemble  you.  Ah  !  what  woman  ever  did  ?  If  she  only  pos¬ 
sessed  one-half  your  charms,  he  could  not  tear  himself  away 
from  her.  No !  dearest ;  years  shall  only  prove  that  my  pas¬ 
sion  for  you  can  know  no  decrease,  and  never,  never,  shall  the 
husband  be  less  ardent  than  the  lover !  I  have  planned  all 
our  future  life ;  it  shall  pass  as  a  summer  day, — bright  and 
genial.  We  will  retire  from  Paris,  which  I  have  hated  ever 
since  I  have  loved  you;  its  noise,  its  tumultuous  pleasures 
distract  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  gazed  at,  followed, 
and  admired.  No !  I  feel,  my  Hermance,  that  it  would  drive 
me  mad.  But  you,  my  beloved,  will  not  sigh  to  leave  the 
pleasures  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  exchange  a  crowd  of 
admirers  for  one  devoted  heart  ?” 

“How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?”  replied  Hermance, 
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pouting  her  pretty  lip,  and  placing  her  little  white  hand  within 
his  :  “  I  shall  be  delighted  to  leave  Paris ;  for  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  you  talking  to  the  Duchess  de  Montforte,  and  a  dozen 
other  women,  as  you  used  to  do  when  I  first  knew  you ;  and 
when  all  my  young  friends  used  to  remark,  how  strange  it  was 
that  the  married  women  occupied  the  attention  of  the  young 
men  so  much,  that  they  scarcely  took  any  notice  of  us  spin¬ 
sters.  I  should  be  very  jealous,  Henri,  I  can  tell  you,  were 
you  to  show  more  than  distant  politeness  to  any  woman  but 
me.” 

And  her  smooth  brow  became  for  a  moment  contracted,  at 
the  recollection  of  his  former  publicly  marked  attentions  to 
certain  ladies  of  fashion. 

The  little  wdiite  hand  was  repeatedly  pressed  to  his  lips,  as 
he  assured  her,  again  and  again,  that  it  would  be  even  irksome 
to  him  to  be  compelled  to  converse  with  any  woman  but  her¬ 
self  ;  and  her  brow  resumed  its  former  unruffled  calmness. 

“  I  have  taken  the  most  beautiful  cottage  orne,  at  Bellevue ; 
it  is  now  fitting  up  by  Le  Sage,  as  if  to  receive  a  fairy  queen. 
Such  a  boudoir  !  How  you  will  like  it !  We  will  walk,  ride, 
drive,  read,  draw,  and  sing  together;  in  short,  we  shall  never 
be  a  moment  asunder :  but  perhaps,  Hermance,  you  will  get 
tired  of  me.” 
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“  How  cruel,  how  unjust,  to  suppose  it  possible !”  was  the 
answer. 

In  such  day-dreams  did  the  hours  of  convalescence  of  the 
fair  invalid  pass  away ;  interrupted  only  by  the  pleasant  task 
of  examining  and  selecting  the  various  articles  for  her  trous¬ 
seau ,  rendered  all  the  pleasanter  by  the  impassioned  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  lover,  who  declared  that,  while  each  and  all  were 
most  becoming,  they  still  borrowed  their  last  grace  from  her 
whom  they  were  permitted  to  adorn. 

He  taught  her  to  look  forward  to  wedlock  as  a  state  of 
uninterrupted  happiness,  where  love  was  for  ever  to  bestow  his 
sunny  smiles,  and  never  to  spread  his  wings.  They  were  to 
be  free  from  all  the  ills  to  which  poor  human  nature  is  subject. 
Sorrow,  or  sickness,  they  dreamt  not  of;  and  even  “  ennui,” 
that  most  alarming  of  all  the  evils  in  a  French  man  or  woman’s 
catalogue,  they  feared  not ;  for  how  could  it  reach  two  people 
who  had  such  a  delightful  and  inexhaustible  subject  of  conver¬ 
sation  as  was  offered  by  themselves  ? 

At  length  the  happy  ifiorn  arrived ;  and,  after  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage,  the  wedded  pair,  contrary  to  all  established 
usage  in  France,  on  similar  occasions,  left  Paris,  and  retired  to 
the  cottage  orne,  at  Bellevue. 

The  first  few  days  of  bridal  felicity,  marked  by  delicate  and 
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engrossing  attentions,  and  delicious  flatteries,  flew  quickly  by : 
reiterated  declarations  of  perfect  happiness  were  daily,  hourly 
exchanged;  and  the  occasional  interruption  to  their  ttte-a-tete: 
offered  by  the  visits  of  friends,  was  found  to  be  the  only  draw¬ 
back  to  their  enjoyment. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  week,  however,  our  wedded  lovers  became 
a  little  more  sensible  to  the  claims  of  friendship.  Fewer  confi¬ 
dential  glances  were  now  exchanged  between  them,  expressive 
of  their  impatience  at  the  lengthened  visits  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  they  began  to  listen  with  something  like  interest  to  the 
gossip  of  Paris,  and  not  unfrequently  extended  their  hospitality 
to  those  who  were  inclined  to  accept  it.  In  short,  they  evinced 
slight  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  enter  again  into  society,  though 
they  declared  to  each  other  that  this  change  arose  merely 
from  their  wish  of  not  appearing  ill-bred,  or  unkind,  to  their 
acquaintances.  They  even  found  that  such  casual  interrup¬ 
tions  served  to  give  a  new  zest  to  the  delights  of  their  tete-a- 
tStes.  Yet,  each  remarked  in  secret,  that  “  a  change  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  their  dream;”  and  that  when  no  visiters 
dropped  in,  the  days  seemed  unusually  long  and  monotonous. 
They  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  this  alteration,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  conceal  their  feelings  by  increased  demonstrations  of 
affection ;  but  the  forced  smiles  of  both  insensibly  extended  to 
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yawns ;  and  they  began  to  discover,  that  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  heavy  in  the  atmosphere  to  produce  such 
effects. 

When  they  drove,  or  rode  out,  they  no  longer  sought  the 
secluded  wooded  lanes  in  the  romantic  neighbourhood,  as  they 
had  invariably  done  during  the  first  ten  days  of  their  marriage ; 
but  kept  on  the  high  road,  or  the  frequented  one  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  Hermance  observed  with  a  sigh,  that  Henri  not 
unfrequently  turned  his  head  to  observe  some  fair  equestrian 
who  galloped  by  them ;  and  Henri  discovered,  with  some  feeling 
allied  to  pique,  that  Hermance  had  eyes  for  every  distinguished- 
looking  cavalier  whom  they  encountered ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
it  was  but  a  transient  glance  that  she  bestowed  on  them. 
Each  was  aware  that  the  change  equally  operated  on  both ; 
but  neither  felt  disposed  to  pardon  it  in  the  other.  Hermance 
most  felt  it ;  for,  though  conscious  of  her  own  desire  to  see, 
and  be  seen  again,  she  was  deeply  offended  that  her  husband 
betrayed  the  same  predilection  for  society.  They  became  silent 
and  abstracted. 

“I  am  sure,”  would  Hermance  say  to  herself,  ■“ he  is  now 
regretting  the  gayeties  of  Paris ;  and  this  fickleness  after  only 
two  weeks  of  marriage  !  It  is  too  bad  :  but  men  are  shocking 
creatures !  Yet  I  must  own  Paris  is  much  more  agreeable  than 
*  *  $  $  $ 
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Bellevue ;  heigh  ho  !  I  wish  we  were  back  there.  How  I  long 
to  show  my  beautiful  dresses,  and  my  pearls,  at  the  soirees ! 
and  when  Henri  sees  me  admired,  as  I  am  sure  I  shall  be,  he 
will  become  as  attentive  and  as  amusing  as  he  used  to  be.  Yes ! 
Paris  is  the  only  place,  where  lovers  are  kept  on  the  qui  vive 
by  a  constant  round  of  gayeties,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  state 
of  apathy,  by  being  left  continually  dependent  on  each  other.” 

While  these  reflections  were  passing  in  the  mind  of  Her- 
mance,  Henri  was  thinking  that  it  was  very  strange  that  she 
no  longer  amused  or  interested  him  so  much  as  a  few  weeks 
before. 

“  Here  am  I,”  he  would  say  to  himself,  “  shut  up  in  this 
retirement,  away  from  all  my  occupations  and  amusements, 
leading  nearly  as  effeminate  a  life  as  Achilles  at  Syros,  devoting 
all  my  time  to  Hermance ;  and  yet  she  does  not  seem  sensible 
of  the  sacrifice  I  am  making.  Women  are  very  selfish  crea¬ 
tures  :  there  is  she,  as  abstracted  as  if  two  years  had  elapsed 
since  our  marriage,  instead  of  two  weeks ;  and,  I  dare  be  sworn, 
wishing  herself  back  at  Paris,  to  display  her  trousseau ,  and  be 
admired.  This  fickleness  is  too  bad !  but  women  are  all  the 
same  :  I  wish  we  were  back  at  Paris.  I  wonder  whether  they 
miss  me  much  at  the  club  ?” 

Henri  no  longer  flatteringly  applauded  the  toilette  of  Her- 
21 
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mance, — a  want  of  attention  which  no  woman,  and  least  of  all 
a  French  woman,  is  disposed  to  pardon.  He  could  now  (and 
the  reflection  wounded  her  self-love)  doze  comfortably,  while 
she  sang  one  of  his  favourite  songs, — songs  which,  only  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  called  forth  his  passionate  plaudits.  He  no 
longer  dwelt  in  rapturous  terms  on  her  beauty ;  and  she,  con¬ 
sequently,  could  not  utter  the  blushing,  yet  gratified,  disclaimers 
to  such  compliments,  or  return  them  by  similar  ones.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  their  conversation,  having  lost  its  chief 
charm,  was  no  longer  kept  up  with  spirit,  but  sank  into  com¬ 
monplace  observations. 

“  Yes !”  Hermance  would  mentally  own ;  “  he  is  changed — 
cruelly  changed.” 

She  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  was  still  kind,  gentle,  and 
affectionate ;  but  was  kindness,  gentleness,  and  affection,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  place  of  the  rapturous,  romantic  felicity  she 
had  anticipated  ?  No !  Hermance  felt  they  were  not ;  and 
pique  mingled  in  her  disappointment.  These  reflections  would 
fill  her  eyes  with  tears ;  and  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  was 
assumed  towards  Henri,  that  tended  not  to  impart  animation 
to  his  languid,  yet  invariably  affectionate,  attentions. 

Each  day  made  Henri  feel,  still  more  forcibly,  the  want  of 
occupation.  He  longed  for  a  gallop,  a  day’s  hunting,  or  shoot- 
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ing;  in  short,  for  any  manly  amusement  to  be  partaken  of  with 
some  of  his  former  companions. 

Hercules  plying  the  clistaff  could  not  be  more  out  of  his 
natural  element  than  was  our  new-married  Benedict,  shut  up 
for  whole  hours  in  the  luxurious  boudoir  of  his  wife ;  or  saun¬ 
tering  round,  and  round  again,  through  the  pretty,  but  confined, 
pleasure  ground  which  encircled  his  cottage.  It  is  true,  he 
could  ride  out  with  Hermance ;  but  then  she  was  so  timid  an 
equestrian,  that  a  gallop  was  a  feat  of  horsemanship  she  dared 
not  essay ;  and  to  leave  her  with  his  groom,  while  he  galloped, 
would  be  uncivil.  After  they  had  taken  their  accustomed  ride, 
they  invariably  strolled,  arm  in  arm,  the  usual  number  of  turns 
in  the  pleasure-ground ;  repeated  nearly  the  same  observations, 
that  the  flowers,  weather,  and  points  of  view,  had  so  frequently 
elicited ;  looked  at  their  watches,  and  were  surprised  to  find  it 
was  not  yet  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  At  length,  that  hour 
arrived,  regarded  by  some  as  the  happiest  in  the  twenty-four ; 
and  our  wedded  pair  found  themselves  at  table,  with  better 
appetites  and  less  sentiment  than  lovers  are  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess.  In  short,  the  stomachs  seemed  more  alive  than  the 
hearts, — a  fact  which  rather  shocked  the  delicacy  of  the  gentle 
Hermance. 

During  the  first  few  bridal  days,  their  servants  had  been  dis- 
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missed  from  attendance  in  the  salle  a  manger ,  because  tl^eir 
presence  was  deemed  a  restraint.  Besides,  Henri  liked  to  help 
Hermance  himself,  without  the  intervention  of  a  servant ;  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  dumb-waiters,  their  tete-a-tete  dinners  had 
passed  off,  as  they  said,  deliciously. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  however,  they  required  so  many 
little  acts  of  attendance,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  dumb-waiters,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  their  living 
substitutes. 

“  How  tiresome  it  is  of  our  cook,”  said  Henri,  “  to  give  us 
the  same  potage  continually !” 

“Did  you  not  examine  the  menu ?”  replied  Hermance. 

“  I  scarcely  looked  at  it,”  was  the  answer ;  “  for  I  hate 
ordering  dinners ;  or,  in  truth,  knowing  what  I  am  to  have  at 
that  repast,  until  I  see  it :  and  here,  I  vow  (as  the  servant 
uncovered  the  entrees) ,  are  the  eternal  cotelettes  mkgneau ,  and 
filets  de  volatile,  which  we  have  had  so  often,  that  I  am  fatigued 
with  seeing  them.” 

“  Do  you  not  remember,  clier  ami ,”  said  Hermance,  “  that 
you  told  me  you  liked  soupe  an  riz  better  than  any  other,  and 
that  the  entrees  now  before  us  are  precisely  those  which  you 
said  you  preferred  ?” 

“  Did  I,  love  ?”  replied  Henri,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance ; 
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“  well;  then,  the  fact  is,  we  have  had  them  so  frequently  of  late 
that  I  am  tired  of  them  :  one  tires  of  everything  after  a  time.” 

A  deeper  tint  on  the  cheek  of  Hermance,  and  a  tear  which 
trembled  in  her  eye,  might  have  told  Henri  that  his  last  obser¬ 
vation  had  given  rise  to  some  painful  reflections  in  her  mind. 
But,  alas !  both  blush  and  tear  were  unnoticed  by  him,  as  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the  filets  de  volatile. 

“You  do  not  eat,  dear  Hermance,”  said  Henri,  at  length, 
having  done  ample  justice  to  the  decried  entrees — “  let  me  give 
you  a  little  of  this  rofi  it  is  very  tender.” 

“  It  is  only  more  unfortunate  for  that,”*  replied  Hermance, 
with  a  deep  sigh ;  “  but  I  cannot  eat ;”  and  with  difficulty  she 
suppressed  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes,  while  a  smile  stole 
over  the  lips  of  her  husband  at  her  sentimental  reproach. 

Hermance  felt  hurt  at  the  smile,  and  offended  at  observing 
that  Henri  continued  to  partake  as  copiously  of  the  roti  as  he 
had  previously  done  of  the  entrees.  How  unfeeling,  how  inde¬ 
licate,  to  continue  to  devour  when  she  had  refused  to  eat ! 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  concluded,  and  the  servants  had  with¬ 
drawn,  Henri  remarked,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  eyes  of  his 
wife  were  dimmed  with  tears. 

*  The  words  used  by  a  French  lady  to  her  husband  on  a  similar  occasion. 
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“  How  is  this,  dearest !”  exclaimed  he ;  “  you  have  been 
weeping — are  you  ill  ?”  and  he  attempted  to  take  her  hand ; 
but  it  was  withdrawn,  and  her  face  averted,  while  she  applied 
her  handkerchief  to  her  gushing  eyes,  as  she  wept  with  uncon¬ 
trolled  emotion.  “  Speak  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  Hermance !” 
continued  Henri,  endeavouring  again  to  take  her  hand ;  66  how 
have  I  offended  you  ?” 

“I  see,  I  see  it  all,  but  too  plainly,”  sobbed  the  weeping 
Hermance;  66 you  no  longer  love  me!  I  have  observed  your 
growing  indifference  day  after  day,  and  tried  not  to  believe  the 
cruel  change :  but  now,”  and  here  her  tears  streamed  afresh, 
“I  can  no  longer  doubt  your  fickle  nature,  when  I  hear  you 
avow  that  you  get  tired  of  everything— which  means  every 
person ;  and  this  to  me — to  me,  who,  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
you  professed  to  adore  !  Oh  !  it  is  too  cruel !  why  did  I  marry  ?” 
and  here  sobs  interrupted  her  words. 

“  You  wrong  me  !  indeed  you  do,  dear  Hermance  :  I  said  one 
tires  of  things;  but  I  never  said,  or  meant,  that  one  gets  tired 
of  persons.  Come,  this  is  childish;  let  me  wipe  these  poor 
eyes;”  and  he  kissed  her  brow,  while  gently  performing  the 
operation. 

“  Then,  why  have  you  seemed  so  different  of  late  ?”  sobbed 
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Hermance,  letting  him  now  retain  the  hand  he  pressed  to  his 
lips. 

“  In  what  has  the  difference  consisted,  dear  love  ?”  asked 
Henri. 

“  You  no  longer  seem  delighted  when  I  enter  the  room,  or 
join  you  in  the  garden,  after  being  absent  half  an  hour.” 

“  Half  an  hour !”  reiterated  Henri,  with  a  faint  smile. 

66  Yes  !  a  whole  half  hour,”  replied  Hermance,  placing  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  word  “  whole.”  “  You  used  to  appear  enchanted 
when  I  came  into  the  salon,  at  Paris,  and  always  flew  to  meet 
me.  You  never  admire  my  dress  now,  though  you  were  wont 
to  examine  and  commend  all  that  I  wore ;  and  you  doze  while 
I  am  singing  the  songs  which,  a  few  weeks  ago,  threw  you  into 
ecstacies.”  Poor  Hermance  wept  afresh  at  the  recapitulation 
of  the  symptoms  of  her  husband’s  growing  indifference,  while 
he  soothed  her  with  loving  words  and  tender  epithets. 

United  with  a  strong  dash  of  romance  and  sentiment,  there 
was  in  the  character  of  Henri  a  large  share  of  good  sense  and 
right  feeling.  With  a  seriousness  of  manner  which  she  had 
never  witnessed  in  him  before,  he  drew  his  young  wife  to  him, 
and,  appealing  properly  to  her  reason,  set  before  her  the  folly, 
the  sinfulness,  of  wishing  to  pass  her  existence  solely  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  selfish  passion.  Life,  he  told  her,  had  its  duties 
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and  obligations  for  all,  and  where  true  confidence  existed  in 
marriage,  the  observance  of  these  duties  heightened  affection, 
while  the  separations  which  it  occasioned,  only, — according  to 
the  law  of  our  nature,  which  makes  a  wholesome  variety  in 
life  necessary  for  us, — gave  it  a  keener  zest.  u  You  could  not 
continue  to  love  me,  dear  Hermance,”  he  said,  “  if  you  ceased 
to  respect  me;  and  this  you  must  inevitably  do, df  you  found 
me  willing  to  pass  my  life  in  an  enervating  dream  of  love  by 
your  side,  when  I  had  a  country  to  serve,  fellow  creatures  to 
benefit,  and  a  place  in  my  generation  to  carve  out.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  in  the  words  of  an  English  poet, 

“  ‘  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  well, 

Loved  I  not  honour  more/ 

I  could  not  be  to  you  what  I  wish — what  I  ought  to  be,  did  I 
forget  what  I  owe  to  others.” 

Hermance  listened  to  her  husband  with  absorbed  attention. 
A  new-born  sentiment  of  respect  and  admiration  for  him  sprung 
up  in  her  heart,  and,  laying  her  hand  in  his,  she  said,  “  Henri, 
I  see  my  folly — lead  me  in  the  right  path.  I  too  see  that  I 
have  duties  to  perform — a  place  to  fill,  and  that  in  doing  so  I 
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shall  accomplish  my  dearest  object  in  this  life — making  myself 
worthy  of  you.” 

Henceforward,  hand  in  hand,  and  in  perfect  confidence,  this 
young  couple  trod  their  allotted  path  in  life,  happier  for  the 
lesson  they  had  learned,  and  loving  each  other  far  more  from 
the  dictates  of  rational  affection,  than  they  had  ever  done 
under  the  feverish  influence  of  romance  and  sentiment.  Out 
of  their  own  experience,  they  had  gained  the  knowledge  that 
existence  was  not  given  to  us  for  mere  selfish  indulgence,  and 
that  no  harmonious  scheme  of  life  could  be  wrought  out,  if  it 
caused  in  us  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  our  duties. 

22 


MARRIAGE. 

MARIA  BROOKS. 

The  bard  has  sung,  God  never  formed  a  soul 
Without  its  own  peculiar  mate,  to  meet 
Its  wandering  half,  when  ripe  to  crown  the  whole 
Bright  plan  of  bliss,  most  heavenly,  most  complete ! 

But  thousand  evil  things  there  are,  that  hate 
To  look  on  happiness;  these  hurt,  impede, 

And,  leagued  with  time,  space,  circumstance,  and  fate, 

Keep  kindred  heart  from  heart,  to  pine,  and  pant,  and  bleed. 

And  as  the  dove,  to  far  Palmyra  flying, 

From  where  her  native  founts  of  Antioch  beam, 

Weary,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing, 

Lights  sadly  at  the  desert’s  bitter  stream ; 

So,  many  a  soul,  o’er  life’s  drear  desert  faring, 

Love’s  pure,  congenial  spring  unfound,  unquaff’d, 

Suffers,  recoils,  then,  thirsty  and  despairing 

Of  what  it  would,  descends  and  sips  the  nearest  draught. 
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GINEVRA. 


SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


Boy,  call  the  Gondola ;  the  sun  is  set.— 

It  came,  and  we  embarked ;  but  instantly, 

As  at  the  waving  of  a  magic  wand, 

Though  she  had  stepped  on  board  so  light  of  foot, 
So  light  of  heart,  laughing  she  knew  not  why, 
Sleep  overcame  her.  Long  I  lay 
Contemplating  that  face  so  beautiful ; 

’Twas  the  sweet  slumber  of  her  early  age. 

But  how  delightful  when  at  length  she  waked ! 
When,  her  light  hair  adjusting,  and  her  veil 
So  rudely  scattered,  she  resumed  her  place 
Beside  me,  and  as  gayly  as  before, 

Poured  out  her  innocent  mind. 

She  was  an  only  child ;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  sire. 

The  young  Ginevra  was  his  all  in  life 
Still  as  she  grew  for  ever  in  his  sight, 

And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride. 
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Just  as  she  looks  there  in  .her  bridal  dress 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety, 

Her  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come  when  she 
Still  frowning,  smiling,  sighing  stealthily, 

In  the  bright  lustre  of  her  youth  must  give 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 


TRUE  LIFE. 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Either  sex  alone 

Is  half  itself,  and  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal,  nor  unequal ;  each  fulfils 
Defect  in  each,  and  always  thought  in  thought,, 
Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will  they  grow, 

The  single  pure  and  perfect  animal, 

The  two-celled  heart,  beating  with  one  full  stroke. 


FIRESIDE  AFFECTIONS. 

*  MARY  L.  GILLIES. 

The  man  who  sits  down  in  a  virtuous  home,  however  hum¬ 
ble,  in  which  his  own  industry  enables  him  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  independence,  and  his  wife’s  management  to 
enjoy  cleanliness  and  comfort,  has  a  vast  scope  for  the  creation 
of  happiness.  The  minds  of  his  children, — of  his  wife, — his 
own  mind,  are  so  many  microcosms,  which  only  ask  to  be 
inquired  into  and  developed,  to  reveal  hoards  of  wealth,  which 
may  be  coined  into  current  enjoyment. 

We  are  ever  too  little  sensible  of  the  good  immediately 
within  our  grasp;  too  ready  to  cavil  at  difficulties  and  to 
declare  them  impossibilities.  A  great  man  once  said  there  were 
no  such  things,  and  as  all  proverbs  have  their  foundation  in 
practical  truth,  this  idea  may  receive  confirmation  from  the 
common  phrase — ■“  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.”  It 
is  certain  that  the  difference  between  what  zeal  and  energy  will 
accomplish  with  small  means,  compared  with  what  power,  ill 
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applied  or  feebly  applied,  will  long  leave  unachieved,  is  most 
astounding.  Few  are  those  who  have  not  to  reproach  them¬ 
selves  with  supineness,  or  a  prodigal  waste  of  time  and  re¬ 
sources  ;  few,  who  when  they  look  back  upon  the  field  of  past 
experience,  but  feel  how  barren  they  have  left  the  track  which 
might  have  been  richly  cultivated.  Let  us  instantly  reform. 
The  present  will  become  the  future ;  let  us  resolve  that  it  shall 
be  rich  in  fruit,  delicious  to  the  reverting  spirit  of  review,  and 
yielding  good  seed  for  the  progressive  path  before  us. 

The  traveller  rarely  begins  with  his  own  country ;  in  like 
manner,  the  searcher  after  enjoyment  too  often  looks  beyond 
home;  too  late  in  life’s  journey,  when  little  of  either  strength 
or  time  remains,  this  is  regretted.  In  the  case  of  home,  the 
early  neglect  is  usually  irretrievable,  where,  we  may  be  certain, 
if  flowers  are  not  cultivated,  weeds  will  spring, — where  the 
violet  and  the  rose  might  have  charmed  our  senses,  the  nettle 
and  nightshade  will  offend  them. 

Fenelon  was  accustomed  to  say,  u  I  love  my  family  better 
than  myself ;  my  country  better  than  my  family ;  and  mankind 
better  than  my  country;  for  I  am  more  a  Frenchman  than  a 
Fenelon,  and  more  man  than  a  Frenchman.”  This  is  an 
instance  of  reasoning  more  beautiful  in  theory  than  reducible 
to  practice ;  I  should  be  satisfied  with  the  man  wdio  proceeded 
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almost  inversely  and  invested  his  first  funds  in  the  domestic 
treasury ;  these  once  established  and  jdelding  interest,  he  may 
at  once  enjoy  and  dispense  at  will. 

Many  spirits  are  moving  on  the  stream  of  society,  and  the 
rising  waters  are  attesting  their  influence.  Religion  has  its 
preachers,  science  and  politics  their  lecturers,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  dearth  of  moral  teachers — Apostles  of  the  Religion  of 
Home,  who  would  show  warmly  and  eloquently  to  assembled 
congregations  the  beauty  and  the  benefits  of  the  home  affec¬ 
tions, — the  dreadful  blank  and  ruinous  bankruptcy  attendant 
on  their  want  or  violation — who  would  send  away  their  dis¬ 
persing  auditors  with  awakened  hearts,  each  saying  in  the 
secret  chamber  of  its  individual  breast, — u  I  will  be  a  better 
wife,  a  better  husband,  a  better  parent,  a  better  child,  than  1 
have  ever  been.”  Those  who  should  make  this  resolve  and  act 
up  to  it  might  count  upon  an  exceeding  great  regard — the  har¬ 
vest  of  present  happiness,  and  the  solace  of  future  consolation. 
Of  the  latter  need,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  none  will  be 
spared  :  the  wedded  will  be  the  widowed — the  parented  will  be 
the  orphaned.  The  links  of  life  are  not  more  surely  cemented 
than  they  are  struck  asunder,  and  happy  is  he  in  whose  living 
hand  is  left  the  fragment  of  the  chain ;  if,  when  the  heart  that 
loved  him  is  cold,  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  own,  and  say 
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— ■“  I  never  neglected  her — I  was  never  unkind ;  we  suffered, 
but  I  ever  sought  to  make  her  share  of  suffering  the  least.”  As 
happy  she  who  can  recollect  habits  of  devotion  and  endurance, 
that  she  kept  ever  present  to  her  mind  how  he  was  toiled  and 
tried  in  the  conflicting  struggles  of  the  world  abroad,  and  had 
sedulously  sought,  as  much  as  in  her  lay,  to  create  for  him  a 
recompense  at  home — sweet  will  be  this  drop  in  her  bitter  cup 
of  bereavement. 

Without  risking  the  charge  of  partiality,  I  may  say  this  con¬ 
solatory  consciousness  of  self-abnegation  falls  more  often  to  the 
lot  of  woman  than  of  man.  Many  affecting  instances  in  the 
most  unfortunate  walks  of  life  are  often  recorded  in  the  public 
prints,  where  a  wife,  to  shield  a  savage  assailant  from  punish¬ 
ment,  has  pleaded  guilty  to  self-violence.  These  revolting  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  disappear  with  the  class  in  which  alone  they 
are  found,  as  temperance  and  intelligence  advance ;  for  hearts, 
hundreds  of  hearts,  that  were  originally  capable  of  tenderness, 
have  been  defrauded  of  the  blessed  privileges  of  loving  and 
dispensing  kindness,  because  unhappy  circumstances  denied  the 
current  of  affection  permission  to  flow  forth,  and  gentleness  and 
sweetness  to  become  the  habit  of  behaviour.  The  kindlier 
feelings,  checked  in  their  outset,  grow  stagnant,  or  take  a  con¬ 
cealed  and  sluggish  course,  never  yielding  sufficient  evidence  of 
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vitality.  Thus  many  whom  self-culture  has  redeemed  mentally 
from  the  bondage  of  early  had  habits,  have  failed  to  attain 
moral  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  in  which  want  of  genial 
manners  principally  contributes  to  hold  them.  I  have  noticed 
even  a  false  shame  evinced  at  giving  any  evidence  of  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  the  loveable  emotions,  and  rudeness  affected  to  hide 
the  tenderness  that  was  yearning  to  burst  forth.  To  these  I 
would  say  in  the  beautiful  language  of  a  popular  song 

“  Love  now  !  ere  the  heart  feels  a  sorrow, 

Or  the  bright  sunny  moments  are  flown : 

Love  now  !  for  the  dawn  of  to-morrow 
May  find  thee  unloved  and  alone.” 

Oh  !  alone — alone  in  the  house  of  mourning !  What  would 
you  not  then  give  to  recall  the  time  when  you  suffered  your 
best  feelings  to  lie  in  unprofitable  silence  ? — what  would  you 
not  give  to  recall  to  consciousness — consciousness  of  your  love, 
your  contrition,  the  heart  you  had  often  hurt  by  apparent 
indifference?  By  a  magic  peculiar  to  death,  all  that  was 
beautiful,  was  amiable  in  the  departed,  rises  on  the  stricken 
heart  of  the  survivor  with  renewed  beauty ;  while  in  the  same 
proportion  his  own  merits  shrink — his  own  demerits  are  mag¬ 
nified.  Spare  thyself  this  hitter  addition  to  a  hitter  draught — 
23 
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the  cup  may  not  pass  from  thee !  Let  not  the  sun  of  affection 
go  down  while  it  is  yet  day,  or  the  night  of  thy  mourning  will 
be  dark  indeed !  It  seems  strange  that  mental  improvement 
should  be  more  easy  than  moral  amelioration — but  so  it 
is;  the  mind’s  prejudices  fall  before  that  silent  monitor  a 
book,-  and  the  faculties  assert  their  freedom ;  but  it  requires 
more  effort  to  effect  a  change  of  manner,  and  modes  of 
expression — if  the  amenities  have  not  grown  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  our  strength,  they  rarely  take  kindly 
to  the  soil. 

Gentleness  and  tenderness  then  must  be  among  the  first  and 
most  constant  of  the  influences  exerted  over  the  infant  mind. 
The  general  increase  of  kindliness  and  urbanity,  in  the  classes 
in  which  the  graces  of  society  have  been  least  regarded,  are 
among  the  best  advances  that  have  long  been  making.  The 
history  of  private  life  in  past  times  exhibits  a  severity  of  con¬ 
duct  towards  the  young,  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  utility, 
nay,  of  its  necessity,  that  it  is  painful  to  recall.  The  sceptre 
was  not  deemed  more  essential  to  the  King,  the  mace  to  the 
keeper  of  his  conscience,  than  the  rod  to  the  schoolmaster ;  and 
if  portraits  of  these  birch-loving  pedagogues  could  be  presented 
to  us,  no  doubt  the  stereotyped  frown  would  be  found  on  every 
face. 
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Lady  J ane  Grey  records  that  she  never  sat  in  her  mother’s 
presence,  and  severe  study  was  a  sweet  shelter  from  such 
severe  austerity.  Joy  to  the  young  spirits  of  the  nineteenth 
century — everywhere  be  their  hearts  opened  by  kindness  and 
encouragement !  Let  us  not  be  niggards  of  the  moral  comfit 
— praise.  Credit  to  a  dawning  or  dormant  capacity  is  often 
what  an  advance  of  capital  is  to  a  struggling  trader,  it  assists, 
perhaps  inspires,  the  exertion  that  enables  him  to  realize  for¬ 
tune  and  repay  the  loan  with  interest.  I  would  present  to 
every  parent  the  following  beautiful  lines  by  Coleridge,  and 
even  suggest  their  being  committed  to  memory : — 


“  O’er  wayward  childhood  would’st  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces, 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school, 

For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven’s  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it; — so 
Do  these  upbear  the-  little  world  below 
Of  Education, — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope, 

Methinks  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemly  show, 

The  straitened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope, 

And  robes  that,  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distinctly  blend  like  snow  embossed  in  snow : 
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“  0  part  them  never  !  If  hope  prostrate  lie, 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 

But  love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  jet  alive ; 

And  bending  o’er,  with  soul  transfusing  eyes, 

And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  dove, 

Wooes  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies; 

Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 


“  Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 

When  overtasked  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue’s  smile,  a  statue’s  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And  both  supporting  does  the  work  of  both.” 


WHAT  MAKES  A  HAPPY  MARRIAGE. 


MRS.  CHILD. 


The  three  great  questions  to  be  asked  in  deciding  whether  a 
union  is  suitable  and  desirable,  are,  1st.  Has  the  person  good 
principles?  2d.  Has  he,  or  she,  a  good  disposition?  3d.  Is 
there  a  strong,  decided,  deeply-founded  preference  ?  Connexions 
which  are  likely  to  lead  a  woman  into  a  sphere  of  life  to  which 
she  has  been  unaccustomed,  to  introduce  her  to  new  and  ardu¬ 
ous  duties, — and  to  form  a  violent  contrast  to  her  previous 
mode  of  life, — should  not  be  entered  into,  except  at  mature  age, 
and  with  great  certainty  that  affection  is  strong  enough  to  endure 
such  trials.  But  where  there  is  deep,  well-founded  love,  and 
an  humble  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  all  things  will  work 
right  in  the  end. 
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TO  AN  ABSENT  WIFE. 


GEORGE  D.  PRENTICE. 


’Tis  morn — the  sea  breeze  seems  to  bring 
Joy,  health,  and  freshness  on  its  wing; 
Bright  flowers,  to  me  all  strange  and  new 
Are  glittering  in  the  early  dew, 

And  perfumes  rise  from  every  grove, 

As  incense  to  the  clouds  that  move 
Like  spirits  o’er  yon  welkin  clear ; 

But  I  am  sad — thou  art  not  here ! 

’Tis  noon — a  calm,  unbroken  sleep 
Is  on  the  blue  wave  of  the  deep ; 

A  soft  haze,  like  a  fairy  dream, 

Is  floating  over  wood  and  stream, 

And  many  a  broad  magnolia  flower, 
Within  its  shadowy  woodland  bower, 

Is  gleaming  like  a  lonely  star : 

But  I  am  sad — thou  art  afar ! 
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’Tis  eve — on  earth  the  sunset  skies 
Are  printing  their  own  Eden  dyes ; 

The  stars  come  down  and  trembling  glow 
Like  blossoms  on  the  wave  below, 

And  like  an  unseen  sprite  the  breeze 
Seems  lingering  ’mid  the  orange  trees, 
Breathing  its  music  round  the  spot ; 

But  I  am  sad — I  see  thee  not ! 

’Tis  midnight — with  a  soothing  spell 
The  far-off  tones  of  ocean  swell. 

Soft  as  the  mother’s  cadence  mild, 

Low  bending  o’er  her  sleeping  child ; 

And  on  each  wandering  breeze  are  heard 
The  rich  notes  of  the  mocking  bird, 

In  many  a  wild  and  wTondrous  lay ; 

But  I  am  sad — thou  art  away ! 

I  sink  in  dreams — low,  sweet,  and  clear 
Thy  own  dear  voice  is  in  my  ear ; 

Around  my  cheek  thy  tresses  twine — 
Thy  own  loved  hand  is  clasped  in  mine, 
Thy  own  soft  lip  to  mine  is  pressed, 

Thy  head  is  pillowed  on  my  breast  ; 

Oh,  I  have  all  my  heart  holds  dear, 

And  I  am  happy — thou  art  here  ! 


HYMEN’S  POWER. 


CAMPBELL. 


And  say,  without  our  hopes,  without  our  fears, 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears, 
Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 

0  !  what  were  man  ? — a  world  without  a  sun  ! 

Till  Hymen  brought  his  love-delighted  hour, 

There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden’s  rosy  bower ! 

In  vain  the  viewless  seraph  lingering  there, 

At  starry  midnight  charmed  the  silent  air ; 

In  vain  the  wild-bird  carolled  on  the  steep, 

To  hail  the  sun,  slow-wheeling  from  the  deep ; 

In  vain,  to  soothe  the  solitary  shade, 

Aerial  notes  in  mingling  measure  played ; 

The  summer  wind  that  shook  the  spangled  tree, 

The  whispering  wave,  the  murmur  of  the  bee ; — 

Still  slowly  passed  the  melancholy  day, 

And  still  the  stranger  wist  not  where  to  stray,— 

The  wTorld  was  sad  ! — the  garden  was  a  wild  ! 

And  Man,  the  hermit,  sighed — till  Woman  smiled  ! 
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A  DRAMATIZED  PROVERB. 


CHARACTERS. 


The  Lady  Rhoda . The  spoiled  child  of  a  doating  father’ — 

affectionate,  hind-hearted,  and  hut  re¬ 
cently  married. 

The  Lord  Sigismund . Her  husband — a  frank,  open-hearted  soldier, 

unaccustomed  to  women,  and  chafed 
beyond  endurance  by  her  waywardness. 

Mona . The  handmaiden — sharp,  shrewd,  and  curi¬ 

ous — attached  to  her  mistress,  but,  like 
her,  somewhat  spoiled. 


AN  ANCIENT  CASTLE. 

The  first  scene  is  in  the  lady’s  bower,  an  ancient  turret  chamber.  The  Lady  Rhoda 
alone,  arranging  her  head  gear  before  an  antique  mirror.  She  winds  a  call  upon  a 
small  silver  whistle  which  lies  beside  her  on  the  table.  Mona  enters,  and,  with  her 
arms  folded,  stands  silently  before  her. 


“  Is  my  lord  in  the  castle,  Mona  ?” 
“Yes,  my  lady.” 

“Is  he  preparing  to  leave  it?” 

“  Yes,  my  lady.” 
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“  Do  you  think  he  means  to  go?” 

“  Yes,  my  lady.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  really  intends  never  to  come  back?” 

“  Yes,  my  lady.” 

“  Bless  the  wench !  has  she  got  no  more  sense  than  to  be 
standing  there  like  a  fool,  answering  ‘Yes,  my  lady/  like  a 
parrot,  when  she  sees  me  almost  distracted — ready  to  drown 
myself  in  yon  lake,  from  pure  wretchedness !  Open  your  lips, 
maiden,  and  speak.  Methinks  you  can  chatter  readily  enough, 
if  it  so  pleases  thee.” 

“  What  would  my  lady  that  I  should  say  ?” 

“  Say !  [ sharply ]  I  would  have  you  say  what  you  know — 
what  you  think  in  this  unhappy  matter.  I  see  plainly  by  the 
provoking  compression  of  your  prim  lips,  that  you  have  your 
own  ideas  on  the  subject.” 

“  If  my  lady  would  have  me  speak  out,  I  must  say  that  I 
think  my  lord  means  to  do  this  tune ,  what  he  has  threatened. 
I  have  never  before  seen  him  so  determined.  He  is  pacing  up 
and  down  the  stone  hall,  with  his  buff  surcoat  on — belted  and 
spurred — while  Ralph,  the  groom,  saddles  ‘  Brown  Bess,’  for  he 
says  his  lord  is  going  to  ride  straight  off  to  the  wars.” 

“And  what  would  you  have  me  do,  wise  one  ?”  said  the  Lady 
Rhoda,  turning  somewhat  pale. 
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“ 1  can’t  say,  my  lady.  I  don’t  know  what  to  advise  a  great 
lady,  like  your  ladyship.  I  know,  though,  what  I  always  do 
myself,  when  your  ladyship  is  angry,  and  scolds  me,  as  you  did 
this  morning.” 

“  What,  maiden  ?” 

“  I  always  agree  to  whatever  your  ladyship  says ;  and  if  one 
assents,  and  says  ‘  Yes’  to  everything  that  is  asked  one,  it  is 
sure  to  cool  down  anger.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  maiden.  [ Biting  her  But 

even  were  I  disposed  to  follow  your  advice,  I  have  now  no 
opportunity.  My  lord  has  left  me  in  high  resentment,  he  says 
never  to  return.” 

“  Yes,  my  lady.  But — ” 

“  But  what,  maiden.  Speak  out.” 

“  Yes,  my  lady.  I  was  going  to  say,  that  when  your  lady¬ 
ship  commanded  me  from  your  presence  this  morning,  you 
told  me  never  to  let  you  look  upon  me  again.  But  I  didn’t 
heed — I  came  hack.” 

“  True,  maiden ;  and  you  would  have  me  follow  your  sage 
example,  and  do  the  same  with  my  husband  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  lady.” 

“Well,  hand  me  my  veil,  Mona;  and  cast  a  little  of  yon 
can  de  luce  upon  my  kerchief.  Stay  here,  maiden,  till  I  return. 
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Stranger  things  have  happened  to  me  of  late,  even  than  sub¬ 
mitting  to  be  schooled  by  my  waiting-woman.” 


Scene  Second. — A  spacious  old  hall,  gloomy  and  desolate,  with  high,  pointed 
windows,  overgrown  and  darkened  by  ivy. 

The  Lady  Rhoda  descended,  with  stately  step,  to  the  stone 
hall.  With  her  own  fair  hand  she  pushed  aside  the  massive 
door,  and  entering,  she  stood  in  the  presence  of  her  offended 
lord,  who,  with  flushed  cheek  and  bended  brow,  was  pacing, 
with  hurried  steps,  the  ancient  hall.  As  the  Lady  Rhoda 
entered,  he  paused,  while  she,  with  her  arms  meekly  folded 
over  her  breast,  stood  before  him. 

“I  presume,  madam,”  he  said,  “ you  have  come  to  take  your 
last  farewell  of  him  whom  your  cruel  conduct  has  driven  from 
you.” 

“  Yes,  my  lord.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  yet  some  consideration  for 
one  to  whom  you ,  at  least,  should  owe  no  unkindness.” 

“  Yes,  my  lord.” 

“  Your  coming  now,  evinces  a  placability  that  springs  from 
a  more  generous  feeling  than  I  gave  you  credit  for.” 
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“Yes,  my  lord.” 

“  Oil !  how  happy  might  we  not  have  been,  had  you  but 
shown  this  disposition  to  yield,  long  since.” 

“  Yes,  my  lord.” 

“  Thank  you,  Rhoda,  for  this  just  concession.  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  doubt  my  faith ;  and  I  think  I  have  still  a  right  to 
claim  that  love  which  you  once  gave  me,  and  which  I  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit.” 

“  Yes,  my  lord.” 

“  Then  why  is  it,  my  love,  that  you  irritate  and  torment  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  has  cast  his  all  of  happiness  into  your 
hands?  Believe  me,  it  is  not  by  opposition,  ill-temper,  and 
unyielding  coldness,  that  a  woman  insures  her  power  and 
influence  over  her  husband.” 

“  Yes,  my  lord.” 

“  And  now  tell  me,  Rhoda,  how  it  is  I  see  this  change  in 
your  manner — this  meekness  of  deportment  ?” 

“I  heard  you  were  really  going,  my  lord,”  said  the  Lady 
Rlroda,  demurely,  “  and  consulted  Mona  upon  the  means  6  to 
lure  my  tercel  gentle  back  again when  she  assured  me  there 
was  no  talisman  like  that  little  monosyllable  ‘  Yes/  And,  in 
good  sooth,  the  maiden  was  right,  it  has  answered  excellent 
well.”  And  the  lady  smoothed  back,  with  her  fair  hand,  the 
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thick  masses  of  raven  curls  that  lay  heavily  upon  her  husband’s 
brow. 

Sigismund  did  not  withdraw  from  the  caress  of  his  wayward 
bride,  but  he  said,  gravely,  “I  would  rather  my  Rhoda  had 
taken  counsel  of  her  own  heart,  than  of  her  waiting-woman. 
But  as  the  result  has  been  happy,  I  suppose  I  must  not  quarrel 
with  the  means,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  in  memory  of 
the  pain  we  both  have  suffered,  that  this  shall  be  our  last 
estrangement.  May  I  not,  love  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  lord.” 

u  Ralph — Ralph,  groom !”  said  Mistress  Mona,  bounding 
down  into  the  court-yard,  from  her  station  at  the  half-closed 
door,  where  she  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  quietly  listening. 
aYou  may  put  up  6  Brown  Bess’  for  to-day.  My  lord  does  not 
mean  to  ride  to  the  wars !” 


LINES  TO  MY  WIFE. 


BISHOP  HEBER. 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love, 

How  fast  would  evening  fail 
In  green  Bengala’s  palmy  grove, 
Listening  the  nightingale ! 

If  thou,  my  love !  wert  by  my  side, 

My  babies  at  my  knee, 

How  gayly  would  our  pinnace  glide 
O’er  Gunga’s  mimic  sea  ! 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray, 

When,  on  our  deck  reclined, 

In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay, 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga’s  stream 
My  twilight  steps  I  guide, 

But  most  beneath  the  lamp’s  pale  beam, 
I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 
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I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer, 

But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye, 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  morn  and  eve  the  star 
Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 

I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on  !  then  on !  where  duty  leads, 

My  course  be  onward  still, 

On  broad  Hindostan’s  sultry  meads, 

O’er  black  Almorah’s  hill. 

That  course,  not  Delhi’s  kingly  gates, 

Nor  mild  Malwah  detain, 

For  sweet  the  bliss  us  both  awaits, 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say, 
Across  the  dark  blue  sea, 

But  never  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay, 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WIFE. 


WASHINGTON  IUYING. 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Locked  up  in  woman’s  lore.  I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings,  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 

What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth — 

The  violet  bed’s  not  sweeter! 

MIDDLETON. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude  with  which 
women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming  reverses  of  fortune. 
Those  disasters  which  break  down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and 
prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their 
character,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching,  than  to  behold  a  soft  and  tender  female, 
who  had  been  all  weakness  and  dependence,  and  alive  to  every 
trivial  roughness,  while  treading  the  prosperous  paths  of  life, 
suddenly  rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the  comforter  and  sup¬ 
porter  of  her  husband  under  misfortune,  and  abiding,  with 

unshrinking  firmness,  the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity ! 
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As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage  about 
the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will,  when  the 
hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its 
caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs;  so  is  it 
beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman,  who  is  the 
mere  dependant  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier  hours, 
should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with  sudden 
calamity;  winding  herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his 
nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up 
the  broken  heart. 

I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had  around  him  a 
blooming  family,  knit  together  in  the  strongest  affection.  “  I 
can  wish  you  no  better  lot,”  said  he,  with  enthusiasm,  66  than 
to  have  a  wife  and  children.  If  you  are  prosperous,  there  they 
are  to  share  your  prosperity;  if  otherwise,  there  they  are  to 
comfort  you.”  And,  indeed,  I  have  observed  that  a  married 
man  falling  into  misfortune,  is  more  apt  to  retrieve  his  situation 
in  the  world  than  a  single  one;  partly,  because  he  is  more 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  necessities  of  the  helpless  and 
beloved  beings  who  depend  upon  him  for  subsistence;  but 
chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved  by  domestic 
endearments,  and  his  self-respect  kept  alive  by  finding,  that 
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though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there  is 
still  a  little  world  of  love  at  home,  of  which  he  is  the  monarch. 
Whereas  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to  waste  and  self-neglect ; 
to  fancy  himself  lonely  and  abandoned,  and  his  heart  to  fall  to 
ruin,  like  some  deserted  mansion,  for  want  of  an  inhabitant. 


SHE  WAS  GONE. 


MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 

I  came, — and  she  was  gone, 

Yet  I  had  seen  her  from  the  altar  led, 

With  silvery  veil,  but  slightly  swept  aside, 

The  fresh,  young  rose-hud  deepening  in  her  cheek, 
And  on  her  brow  the  sweet  and  solemn  thought 
Of  one  who  gives  a  priceless  gift  away. 

And  there  was  silence  ’mid  the  gathered  throng. 
The  stranger,  and  the  hard  of  heart,  did  draw 
Their  breath  suppressed,  to  see  the  mother’s  lip 
Turn  ghastly  pale,  and  the  majestic  sire 
Shrink  as  with  smothered  sorrow,  when  he  gave 
His  darling  to  an  untried  guardianship, 

And  to  a  far  off  clime. 

Haply  his  thought 

Traversed  the  grass-grown  prairies,  and  the  shore 
Of  the  cold  lakes  ;  or  those  o’erhanging  cliffs 
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And  pathless  mountain  tops,  that  rose  to  bar 
Her  long-reared  mansion  from  the  anxious  eye 
Of  kindred  and  of  friend.  Even  triflers  felt 
How  strong  nnd  beautiful  is  woman’s  love, 
That,  taking  in  its  hand  its  thornless  joys, 

The  tenderest  melodies  of  tuneful  years, 

Yea  !  and  its  own  life  also, — lays  them  all, 
Meek  and  unblenching,  on  a  mortal’s  breast, 
Reserving  nought  save  that  unspoken  hope 
Which  hath  its  root  in  God. 

Mock  not  with  mirth 

A  scene  like  this,  ye  laughter-loving  ones 
The  licensed  jester’s  lip,  the  dancer’s  heel, 
What  do  they  here  ? 


HUSBANDS. 


JOHN  -WILKINS. 

Know  then, 

As  women  owe  a  duty — so  do  men. 

Men  must  be  like  the  branch  and  bark  to  trees, 
Which  doth  defend  them  from  tempestuous  rage ; — 
Clothe  them  in  winter,  tender  them  in  age, 

Or  as  ewes  love  unto  their  eanlings  lives ; 

Such  should  be  husbands’  custom  to  their  wives. 

If  it  appears  to  them  they’ve  strayed  amiss, 

They  only  must  rebuke  them  with  a  kiss ; 

Or  cluck  them  as  hens’  chickens,  with  kind  call, 
Cover  them  under  their  wing,  and  pardon  all. 
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MRS.  E.  0.  SMITH. 

All  day,  like  some  sweet  bird,  content  to  sing 
In  its  small  cage,  she  moveth  to  and  fro — 

And  ever  and  anon  will  upward  spring 
To  her  sw*eet  lips  fresh  from  the  fount  below*, 

The  murmured  melody  of  pleasant  thought, 

Light  household  duties,  evermore  invrrought 
With  pleasant  fancies  of  one  trusting  heart, 

That  lives  but  in  her  smile,  and  ever  turns 
To  be  refreshed  where  one  pure  altar  burns ; 

Shut  out  from  hence  the  mockery  of  life, 

Thus  liveth  she  content,  the  meek,  fond,  trusting  wife. 
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REV.  H.  BLUNT. 

If  you  are  a  husband,  you  have  promised  to  u  love  your  wife 
as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church/’  that  is,  with  the  most  costly 
love,  the  most  self-denying  love,  that  the  world  has  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  Even  though  she  differ  from  you  in  these  great  and 
inestimable  essentials,  this  promise  is  altogether  binding  upon 
you ;  there  is  no  modification  of  which  it  is  capable,  no  appeal 
from  it,  which  the  word  of  God  has  ever  recognised.  Now, 
with  such  a  love  as  this  in  your  heart,  every  prayer,  every 
effort,  will  unite  her  welfare  with  your  own ;  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  carrying  one  soul  to  heaven,  you  will  be  for  ever 
striving  with  a  holy  violence  with  God,  for  the  soul  of  her 
whom  you  love ;  and  such  will  be  your  faithfulness,  and  your 
fervour,  and  your  perseverance,  that  you  will  say  with  Jacob 
of  old,  “  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me and,  in 
the  end,  how  know  you  not  but  that,  like  him,  you  shall  “  have 
power  with  God,  and  shall  prevail,”  to  the  salvation  of  her  soul  ? 
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If  you  are  a  wife,  your  situation  becomes  far  more  difficult, 
because  your  relative  duty  is  a  very  different  one.  Hear  what 
God’s  own  word  has  said  to  you :  “  Wives,  submit  yourselves 
unto  your  own  husbands  as  unto  the  Lord.  For  the  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Therefore,  as  the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ, 
so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  everything” 
These,  brethren,  are  the  words  of  God ;  time,  fashion,  custom, 
inclination,  cannot  alter  them;  they  form  one  of  the  most 
uncompromising  commands  throughout  the  whole  canon  of 
scripture;  not  only  “ submit  yourselves,”  but  submit  your¬ 
selves  “in  everything;”  and  not  only  so,  but  “as  the  Church 
is  subject  unto  Christ,”  that  is,  in  the  most  absolute  and  un¬ 
qualified  manner.  This  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  it  will  appear  to  many 
to  be  both  harsh  and  unnecessary;  but  a  little  reflection  will 
convince  you  that  it  is  in  reality  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  that 
it  is,  like  every  command  of  our  heavenly  Father,  most  need¬ 
ful  and  most  kind ;  that  it  offers  to  the  wife  a  refuge  which 
nothing  else  could  afford  her,  and  which  no  other  relationship 
of  life  can  give. 

God  has  commanded  you  to  submit  to  your  own  husband 
“in  everything;”  to  this  there  can,  therefore,  be  but  one 
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limitation;  when  the  command  of  the  husband  is  distinctly 
and  positively  opposed  to  some  direct  command  of  God ;  then 
the  prior  obligation  to  “  obey  God  rather  than  men”  interferes, 
and  the  lesser  duty  is  absorbed  in  the  greater.  But  in  every 
thing  else,  even  in  doubtful  matters,  even  in  cases  in  which, 
if  you  were  unshackled  by  such  an  obligation,  your  more 
enlightened  views  of  Christian  duty  would  decide  you  to  act 
differently,  the  obligation  is  still  in  force,  the  marriage  duty  of 
submission  is  still  binding,  and  you  are  safer  if  “  in  faith”  you 
neglect  a  doubtful  duty,  or  in  faith  perform  a  doubtful  act,  at 
the  command  of  a  husband,  than  you  are  if  you  pertinaciously 
refuse  to  submit,  after  having,  in  the  presence  and  in  the  name 
of  God,  most  solemnly  taken  upon  you  the  vows  of  submission. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  unpalatable  doctrine,  to  some, 
perhaps,  even  a  startling  doctrine;  and  many  would  be  far 
better  pleased  to  hear  that  the  very  fact  of  their  having  re¬ 
ceived  clearer  views  of  divine  things  than  their  husbands,  is 
sufficient  to  justify  them  in  erecting  a  new  standard  of  duty 
for  themselves,  and  in  escaping  from  what  may  have  become  a 
very  irksome  obligation ;  but  the  word  of  God  countenances  no 
such  alteration ;  the  Spirit  of  God  must  have  contemplated 
their  case,  for  there  must  undoubtedly  have  been  many  wives 
among  the  Ephesian  converts,  whose  husbands  were  still  in 
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unbelief  when  the  command  was  given ;  yea,  even  in  the  very 
darkness  and  depths  of  heathenism,  yet  does  that  infinitely 
wise  and  holy  Spirit  make  no  exception ;  he  says  that  all  wives 
must  submit  to  all  husbands,  and  in  all  things.  The  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  command,  with  but  the  single  exception  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  is  indisputable ;  and  the  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  wife  has  but  one  plain  and  obvious  duty — to  obey. 
But  while  you  may  not,  and  ought  not,  to  resist,  you  both 
may,  and  ought,  to  state  plainly  and  affectionately  to  your 
husbands  what  are  your  own  views  with  respect  to  these 
things,  which  you  have  derived  from  God’s  revealed  word  and 
guiding  Spirit.  This  you  are  bound  to  do  in  justice  to  them, 
as  well  as  in  love; — in  justice,  for  if  they  insist  on  those  things 
which  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  they  do  so  at  their  peril, 
even  the  peril  of  their  immortal  souls,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  allowed  clearly  to  discern  the  reason  of  your  objections,  and 
the  motives  from  which  you  act : — And  in  love,  for  if  you  love 
your  husbands,  you  must  desire  as  the  first,  best  gift  of  God, 
next  to  your  own  soul,  that  “  the  unbelieving  husband  may  be 
sanctified  by  the  wife.” 


THE  SLEEPING  WIFE. 


THOMAS  MACKELLAR. 

My  wife  !  how  calmly  sleepest  thou  ! 

A  perfect  peace  is  on  thy  brow  : 

Thine  eyes  beneath  their  fringed  lid, 

Like  stars  behind  a  cloud,  are  hid ; 

Thy  voice  is  mute,  and  not  a  sound 
Disturbs  the  tranquil  air  around  : 

I’ll  watch  and  mark  each  line  of  grace 
That  God  hath  drawn  upon  thy  face. 

My  wife.!  thy  breath  is  low  and  soft ; 

To  catch  its  sound  I  listen  oft ; 

The  lightest  leaf  of  Persian  rose 
Upon  thy  lips  might  find  repose ; — 

So  deep  thy  slumber,  that  I  pressed 
My  trembling  hand  u  pon  thy  breast, 

In  sudden  fear  that  envious  death 
Had  robbed  thee,  slee  ping,  of  thy  breath. 


THE  SLEEPING  WIFE. 


My  wife  !  my  wife  !  thy  face  now  seems 
To  show  the  tenor  of  thy  dreams  : — 
Methinks  thy  gentle  spirit  plays 
Amid  the  scenes  of  earlier  days ; 

Thy  thoughts,  perchance,  now  dwell  on  him 
Whom  most  thou  lovest ;  or  in  the  dim 
And  shadowy  future  strive  to  pry, 

With  woman’s  curious,  earnest  eye. 

Sleep  on  !  sleep  on !  my  dreaming  wife  ! 
Thou  livest  now  another  life, 

With  beings  filled,  of  fancy’s  birth ; — 

I  will  not  call  thee  back  to  earth ; 

Sleep  on,  until  the  car  of  morn 
Above  the  eastern  hills  is  borne 
Then  thou  wilt  wake  again,  and  bless 
My  sight  with  living  loveliness. 


INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

DE  FOE. 

The  soul  was  placed  in  the  body  like  a  rough  diamond,  and 
must  be  polished,  or  the  lustre  of  it  will  never  appear.  And 
it  is  manifest,  that,  as  the  rational  soul  distinguishes  us  from 
brutes,  so  education  carries  on  the  distinction,  and  makes  some 
less  brutish  than  others.  Why,  then,  should  women  be  denied 
the  benefit  of  instruction?  If  knowledge  and  understanding 
had  been  useless  additions  to  the  sex,  God  would  never  have 
given  them  capacities,  for  he  made  nothing  needless.  What 
has  woman  done  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  taught? 
Does  she  plague  us  with  her  pride  and  impertinence  ?  Why 
do  we  not  let  her  learn,  that  she  may  have  more  wit  ?  Shall 
we  upbraid  woman  with  folly,  when  it  is  only  the  error  of  this 
inhuman  custom  that  hinders  her  being  made  wiser  ?  *  *  * 

Women,  in  my  observation  of  them,  have  little  or  no  differ¬ 
ence,  but  as  they  are-  or  are  not  distinguished  by  education. 

Tempers,  indeed,  may  in  some  degree  influence  them,  but  the 
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main  distinguishing  part  is  their  breeding.  If  a  woman  he 
well-bred,  and  taught  the  proper  management  of  her  natural 
wit,  she  proves  generally  very  sensible  and  retentive ;  and, 
without  partiality,  a  woman  of  sense  and  manners  is  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  part  of  God’s  creation,  the  glory  of  her 
Maker,  and  the  great  instance  of  his  singular  regard  to  man, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  best  gift  either  God  could  bestow,  or  man 
receive  :  and  it  is  the  sordidest  piece  of  folly  and  ingratitude  in 
the  world  to  withhold  from  the  sex  the  due  lustre  which  the 
advantages  of  education  give  to  the  natural  beauty  of  their 
minds.  A  woman,  well-bred  and  well-taught,  furnished  with 
the  additional  accomplishments  of  knowledge  and  behaviour,  is 
a  creature  without  comparison.  Her  society  is  the  emblem  of 
sublimer  enjoyments ;  she  is  all  softness  and  sweetness,  love, 
wit,  and  delight ;  she  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  sublimest 
wish ;  and  the  man  that  has  such  a  one  to  his  portion,  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  rejoice  in  her  and  be  thankful. 


TRUE  LOVE. 

MRS.  NORTON. 

To  look  upon  the  fairy  one,  who  stands 
Before  you,  with  her  young  hair’s  shining  hands, 

And  rosy  lips  half  parted ; — and  to  muse, 

Not  on  the  features  which  you  now  peruse, — 

Not  on  the  blushing  bride,  hut  look  beyond 
Unto  the  aged  wife,  nor  feel  less  fond : 

To  feel,  that  while  thy  arm  can  strike  them  dead, 

No  breathing  soul  shall  harm  that  gentle  head : 

To  know ,  that  none  with  fierce  and  sudden  strife 
Shall  tear  thee  from  her,  save  with  loss  of  life : 

To  keep  thee  but  to  one,  and  let  that  one 
Be  to  thy  home  what  warmth  is  to  the  sun  : 

To  gaze  and  find  no  change,  when  time  hath  made 
Youth’s  dazzling  beauty  darken  into  shade, 

But  fondly — firmly — cling  to  her,  nor  fear 
The  fading  touch  of  life’s  declining  year  : — 

This  is  true  love,  when  it  hath  found  a  rest 
In  the  deep  home  of  manhood’s  faithless  breast. 
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A  TRUE  «  HELP  MEET  FOR  HIM.” 

CALVIN. 

I  will  now  speak  more  plainly  about  marriage.  I  know  not 
if  any  one  mentioned  to  you  her  whom  I  wrote  about  before 
the  departure  of  Michael ;  but  I  beseech  you  ever  to  bear  in 
mind  what  I  seek  for  in  a  wife.  I  am  not  one  of  your  mad 
kind  of  lovers,  who  doat  even  upon  faults  when  once  they  are 
taken  by  beauty  of  person.  The  only  beauty  that  entices  me 
is  that  she  be  chaste,  obedient,  humble,  economical,  patient ;  and 
that  there  be  hopes  that  she  will  be  solicitous  about  my  health. 
If,  therefore,  you  think  it  expedient  that  I  should  marry, 
bestir  yourself,  lest  somebody  else  anticipate  you.  But  if  you 
think  otherwise,  let  us  drop  the  subject  altogether. 
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THE  BRIDEGROOM’S  SOLILOQUY. 

The  richest  of  treasure,  the  brightest  of  gems, 

Are  found  in  the  depths  of  her  heart.” 

Moreover,  I  perfectly  coincide  in  the  proposition,  that 
though  marriage  he  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  wondrous 
many  blanks,  yet  there  is  one  inestimable  lot  in  which  the 
only  heaven  on  earth  is  written. 
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DELIA;  OR,  THE  PERJURED  BRIDE. 

MRS.  OSGOOD. 

This  golden  band  !  it  weighs  like  lead  ! 

Unclasp  it  from  my  aching  head ! 

^Take  off  the  veil  of  silver  light, — 

Its  dazzling  waves  oppress  my  sight ! 

Ah  me  !  methinks  my  weary  brow 
Is  scarce  relieved  or  lightened  now  ! — 

Quick — quick  !  the  jewelled  zone  un wreathe  ! 

It  binds  my  heart  !  I  cannot  breathe  ! 

Oh  !  loose  my  robe  ! — each  gorgeous  fold 
That  glitters  on  my  joyless  breast, 

Seems  like  a  serpent — bright  but  cold — 

It  chills  my  life-blood ! — let  me  rest  ! 

Take  from  my  throat  this  hateful  chain ! — 

So  !  I  am  free  ! — I  breathe  again  ! 

Free  did  I  say  ? — oh  !  mockery  wild 
As  e’er  on  frenzied  woman  smiled ! 

I  do  but  sport  in  maniac  glee 
With  my  own  maddening  misery  ! 
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Free  did  I  say  ?  Have  I  not  given 
Myself — my  heart — thought — feeling — will, 
To  fetters  that  may  ne’er  be  riven, 

Until  that  heart’s  last  throb  is  still  ? 

Have  I  not  spoken  words,  whose  power 
Is  as  an  adamantine  chain, — 

Linking  me  from  this  fatal  hour 
To  falsehood,  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  ? 


Ah  no  !  ’twas  not  the  gem-lit  zone 
That  weighed  upon  my  heart  like  stone ! 
’Twas  not  the  gaudy  golden  chain 
That  clasped  so  tight  my  throbbing  brain  ! 
And  not  amid  my  robe’s  light  fold 
The  serpent’s  icy  rings  were  rolled ! 

That  load — the  load  of  woe  and  sin — 

That  poison-fang  are  all  within  ! 

Oh  God  !  but  to  recall  the  past — 

But  one,  one  hour,  the  dread — the  last ! 

To  know  once  more  the  power  to  choose 
When  then  I  madly  dared  refuse  ! 


I  saw  them  all,  ere  yet  the  vow 

Had  seared  my  soul  and  shamed  my  brow  : 
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Beautiful  in  its  pure  repose, 

My  own,  my  early  home  arose  ; 

The  blessed  cot — its  garden  bowers — 

Its  lowly  lattice,  laced  with  flowers — 

Oh !  softly  round  it  stole  the  breeze, 

Like  music  through  the  murmuring  trees — 

And  radiant  still  to  memory’s  eye, 

The  silver  rill  went  singing  by. 

There  Innocence,  and  Hope,  and  Truth, 

Linked  with  the  guileless  Love  of  youth — 

A  holy  hand — did  smiling  rise, 

And  woo  me  with  their  angel  eyes  ! 

Soft  as  a  whispering  waterfall, 

I  heard  their  sweet,  imploring  call ! — 

I  heard,  and  heeded  not !  I  turned, 

With  heart  that  wildly,  proudly  burned  ; — 

A  haughtier  vision  met  my  sight — 

A  palace-hall  of  dazzling  light ; 

And  on  its  couch  of  luxury  rare, 

Dishonour  sat  with  jewelled  hair! 

And  from  its  festal  board  the  while, 

Did  golden-fettered  Misery 
Smile  on  me  with  a  mocking  smile  ! 

What  were  their  gems  and  gold  to  me  ? 
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Alas  !  within  the  lustrous  braid 
That  garlanded  that  drooping  head. 

So  rich  the  diamond’s  lightning-play, 

That  I  was  blinded  by  the  ray ! 

I  did  not  mark  the  weary  eye — 

I  did  not  hear  the  hopeless  sigh ; 

And  when  that  smile — so  strange — so  cold — 
Beamed  from  a  forehead  brightly  crowned, 

I  only  saw  the  gleaming  gold — 

And  not  the  wasted  brow  it  hound  ! 


Near  and  more  near  the  vision  grew  ; 

My  fair  home  faded  from  my  view — 

High  swelled  the  syren-song  of  pride ; 
Mournful  and  slow, — receding  still, 

Love’s  pleading  accent  faltered — died  ! 

I  triumphed  in  my  wayward  will — 

I  took  that  form  with  glittering  crown— 

I  pressed  that  splendid  couch  of  down— 
Flung  from  my  heart  the  Pure,  the  Fair  ! — - 
And  clasped  a  golden  fetter  there  ! 


TO  A  GOOD  WIFE. 

Companion  of  my  calmest,  happiest  hours, 

Dear  partner  of  my  homefelt  joys  and  cares, 

For  thee,  in  silent  thought,  my  spirit  pours 
Its  glad  thanksgivings  and  incessant  prayers. 

Thou  art  my  world.  "What  once  to  me  were  snares, — 
Wealth,  emulation,  fame, — are  now  disarmed  ; 

But  love’s  light  load  my  heart  contented  bears, 

By  pleasing  conjugal  enchantment  charmed, 

And  only  by  the  fear  of  future  loss  alarmed. 

When  travelling  far,  in  sickness  or  in  grief, 

Of  strangers  weary,  lonely  and  depressed, 

The  thought  of  thee  administers  relief, 

The  progress  homeward  soothes  my  heart  to  rest : 
Arriving,  I’m  unutterably  blessed  ; 
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Thy  tender  welcome  banishes  all  care ; 

Pain,  sickness,  sorrow,  leave  my  lightened  breast ; 
Peace,  confidence,  and  joy  re-enter  there ; 

All  things  appear  transformed,  all  good,  serene,  and  fair. 


PERFECT  UNION 

ROWE. 


Are  we  not  one  ?  are  we  not  joined  by  heaven? 
Each  interwoven  with  the  other’s  fate  ? 

Are  we  not  mixed  like  streams  of  meeting  rivers, 
Whose  blended  waters  are  no  more  distinguished, 
But  roll  into  the  sea  one  common  flood  ? 


THE  BRIDE’S  MOTHER  TO  HER  SON-IN-LAW. 


MRS.  GILMAN. 

It  is  a  struggle  hard  to  bear,  my  son, 

When  a  fond  mother’s  cherished  flower  is  borne 
Gently  transplanted,  to  a  happy  home  ; 

But  deeper  far  than  death’s  the  withering  pang, 
To  see  her  sought  a  few  short  months  of  pride, 
Her  beauties  cherished,  and  her  odours  prized, 
And  then  thrown  by  as  lightly  as  the  weed, 

The  trampled  weed,  along  the  traveller’s  path. 

And,  oh,  bethink  thee,  Edgar,  of  her  soul , 
And  lead  her  in  the  heavenly  road  to  God. 

In  that  great  day,  when  mortal  hearts  are  bare, 
Motives  and  deeds  before  the  Eternal  throne, 
Beware  lest  I  with  earnest  pleadings  sue 
To  thee  for  this  sweet  child  !  Bring  her  to  me 
A  blessed  spirit,  wrapped  in  robes  of  grace, 

And  if  there’s  gratitude  in  heavenly  bowers, 

Oh,  thou  shalt  hear  its  full  and  gushing  tones 
Bise  in  thanksgiving  from  a  mother’s  soul ! 
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THE  WORTH  OF  MARRIAGE. 


DOUGLASS  JERROLD. 


Our  estimate  of  the  worth  and  uses  of  marriage  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  appreciation  we  have  formed  of  the  meaning  of 
life,  and  on  the  understanding  we  have  of  our  own  nature. 
If  that  estimate  be  noble  and  true,  and  if  we  correctly  com¬ 
prehend  ourselves,  we  may  conceive  somewhat  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  we  ought  to  feel  to  act  in  the  light  of  highest  reason, 
when  seeking  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  unspeakable  benefits 
of  this  66  benignest  ordinance  of  God  to  man,”  as  Milton  nobly 
designates  it.  Our  ideas  of  marriage  are  generally  derived 
from  the  circumstances  and  examples  around  us,  and  these  are 
rarely  the  most  favourable  to  a  correct  judgment.  In  designing 
the  structure  of  life,  we  must  be  guided  by  truth  and  nature, 
rather  than  by  custom  and  example ;  thus  only  can  we  insure 
beauty  and  harmony  in  the  building.  Each  of  us  is  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  own  existence ;  we  are  given  life  and  the  materials 

to  make  it  great  and  real ;  if  we  neglect  to  do  so,  it  becomes 
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mean  and  tasteless.  “  What  is  life,”  asks  the  wise  Milton, 
66  without  the  vigour  and  spiritual  exercise  of  life?”  To  esta¬ 
blish  this  vigour,  and  to  inspire  this  spirituality,  is  marriage 
chiefly  valuable,  and  only  when  it  thus  rouses  into  highest  life 
the  full  maturity  of  existence,  is  it  worthy  of  that  most  holy 
office  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  it,  of  perpetuating  his 
image  on  the  earth.  This  highest  appointment  is  alone  suffi¬ 
cient  to  denote  the  intense  importance  of  right  and  real  mar¬ 
riages;  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  increased  wealth  of 
mind  and  soul  that  would  accrue  to  the  world  if  the  sanction 
of  nature  and  truth  were  sought  in  renewing  the  ranks  of  life. 


RULES  AND  MAXIMS  ABOUT  LOVE  AND 
MARRIAGE. 


GATHERED  FROM  EMINENT  AUTHORS. 


“  True  love  is  founded  on  esteem,  and  esteem  is  the  result 
of  intimate  acquaintance  and  confidential  intercourse.” 


“  Similarity  of  sentiment  is  the  basis  of  confidential  happi¬ 
ness  ” 


“From  those  who  contract  marriages,  either  chiefly,  or  in  a 
considerable  degree,  through  motives  of  interest  or  ambition,  it 
would  be  folly  to  expect  previous  solicitude  respecting  piety  of 
heart.  And  it  would  equally  be  folly  to  expect  that  such  mar¬ 
riages,  however  they  may  answer  the  purposes  of  interest  or 
ambition,  should  terminate  otherwise  than  in  wretchedness. 
Wealth  may  he  secured;  rank  may  be  obtained;  but  if  wealth 
and  rank  are  to  be  the  main  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  matrimo- 
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nial  felicity,  the  pure  and  sweet  wine  will  be  exhausted  at 
once,  and  nothing  remain  but  bitter  and  corrosive  dregs.” 


“  In  making  choice  of  a  partner  for  life,  what  need  is  there 
for  prudence !  In  taking  to  yourself  a  husband,  or  a  wife, 
you  are  forming  a  connexion  which  death  only  can  dissolve ; 
you  are  entailing  on  yourself  the  greatest  earthly  curse,  or 
receiving  one  of  the  richest  temporal  blessings.” 


“  How  many  delightful  forms  attract  our  attention,  which, 
upon  examination,  we  quit  with  a  sigh  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of 
contempt;  finding  their  minds  either  mere  voids,  blanks  of 
insipidity,  or  despicable  magazines  of  vanity  and  folly.  How 
many  a  young  woman  thus  steps  into  the  world,  confident  of 
her  charms,  as  Sampson  of  his  strength,  untutored  by  wisdom, 
unguarded  by  prudence,  running  wild  through  all  the  mazes 
of  fantastic  dissipation,  and  in  the  end,  perhaps,  drawing  ruin 
upon  herself!  How  many  a  young  man,  thus  depending  on 
the  graces  of  his  person,  spends  his  best  years,  utterly  neglect¬ 
ful  of  every  noble  purpose  and  rational  enjoyment  of  life, 
despised  by  every  man  (and  woman,  too)  of  sense,  and  only 
acceptable  to  beings  whose  frivolity  equals  his  own !” 
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“  The  wife  is  the  husband’s  treasury,  and  the  husband  should 
be  the  wife’s  armory.  In  darkness,  he  should  be  her  sun  of 
direction ;  in  danger,  he  should  be  her  shield  for  protection.” 

“  Marriages  are  styled  matches,  yet  amongst  those  many  that 
are  married,  how  few  are  there  that  are  matched  !  Husbands 
and  wives  are  like  locks  and  keys,  that  rather  break  than 
open,  except  the  wards  be  answerable.” 

“  The  tree  of  love  should  grow  up  in  the  family  as  the  tree 
of  life  grew  up  in  the  garden.  They  that  choose  their  love 
should  love  their  choice.  They  that  marry  where  they  affect 
not,  will  affect  where  they  marry  not.  Two  joined  together 
without  love,  are  but  two  tied  together  to  make  one  another 
miserable.”  _ 

66  Never  marry  but  for  love,  but  see  that  thou  loves t  what  is 
lovely.”  _ 

“  Examine  with  care,  and  fix  not  suddenly.  On  thy  present 
choice  depends  the  future  happiness  of  thee  and  thy  posterity.” 

“  They  that  enter  into  a  state  of  marriage  cast  a  die  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  for  eternity.” 


GOOD  TEMPER. 


Men  are  not  often  unreasonable ;  their  difficulties  lie  in  not 
understanding  the  moral  and  physical  structure  of  our  sex. 
They  often  wound  through  ignorance,  and  are  surprised  at 
having  offended.  How  clear  is  it,  then,  that  woman  loses  by 
petulance  and  recrimination !  Her  first  study  must  be  self- 
control,  almost  to  hypocrisy.  A  good  wife  must  smile  amid  a 
thousand  perplexities,  and  clear  her  voice  to  tones  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  when  her  frame  is  drooping  with  disease,  or  else  languish 
alone.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  when  trials  beset  him,  expects 
to  find  her  ear  and  heart  a  ready  receptacle ;  and,  when  sick¬ 
ness  assails  him,  her  soft  hand  must  nurse  and  sustain  him. 
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H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


What  I  most  prize  in  woman 
Is  her  affection,  not  her  intellect. 

Compare  me  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth — 
What  am  I  ?  Why,  a  pigmy  among  giants  ! 
But  if  thou  lovest — mark  me,  I  say  lovest — 
The  greatest  of  thy  sex  excels  thee  not ! 

The  world  of  the  affections  is  thy  world — 

Not  that  of  man’s  ambition.  In  that  stillness 
Which  most  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and  holy, 
Thou  sittest  by  the  fireside  of  the  heart, 
Feeding  its  flame.  The  element  of  fire 
Is  pure.  It  cannot  change  nor  hide  its  nature. 
But  burns  as  brightly  in  a  gypsy  camp 
As  in  a  palace  hall. 
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BURNS. 

0  happy  Love  !  where  love  like  this  is  found, 

0,  heart-felt  raptures  !  bliss  beyond  compare  ! 

I’ve  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 

If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

’Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other’s  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale. 
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MENTAL  EQUALITY  OF  THE  SEXES. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

The  difference  between  the  mental  qualities  of  the  sexes  is 
owing,  we  apprehend,  far  more  to  education  than  to  nature. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  such  natural  difference  as  warrants 
the  distinction  we  make  in  the  mental  discipline  we  provide  for 
them.  There  are  certain  professional  studies  with  which  no 
one  thinks  of  vexing  the  mind  of  any  one,  man  or  woman, 
but  those  who  intend  to  practise  the  professions ;  but  why,  in 
a  good  English  library,  there  should  be  one-half  of  it,  and  that 
the  better  half,  which  a  young  woman  is  not  expected  to  read — 
this  we  never  could  understand,  and  never  reflect  on  with 
common  patience.  Why  may  not  a  Locke,  or  a  Paley,  or  a 
Dugald  Stewart,  train  the  mind  of  a  future  mQther  of  a 
family  ?  or  why  may  not  an  intelligent  young  woman  be  a 
companion  for  her  brother  or  her  husband  in  his  more  serious 
moods  of  thought,  as  well  as  in  his  gayer  and  more  trifling  ? 
Would  the  world  lose  anything  of  social  happiness  or  moral 
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refinement  by  this  intellectual  equality  of  the  two  sexes  ?  You 
vex  the  memory  of  a  young  girl  with  dictionaries  and  vocabu¬ 
laries  without  end ;  you  tax  her  memory  in  every  conceivable 
manner ;  and  at  an  after  age  you  give  the  literature  of  senti¬ 
ment  freely  to  her  pillage ;  but  that  which  should  step  between 
the  two — the  culture  of  the  reason — this  is  entirely  forbidden. 
If  she  learns  a  dozen  modem  languages,  she  does  not  read  a 
single  book  in  any  one  of  them  that  would  make  her  think. 
Even  in  her  religious  library,  the  same  distinction  is  preserved. 
Books  of  sentimental  piety — some  of  them  maudlin  enough — 
are  thrust  with  kindest  anxiety  and  most  liberal  profusion 
upon  her ;  any  work  of  theology,  any  work  that  discusses  and 
examines,  is  as  carefully  excluded. 


THE  WIFE’S  APPEAL. 

N.  P.  'WILLIS. 

i£  Love  borrows  greatly  from  opinion.  Pride,  above  all  things,  strengthens  affection.” — E.  L.  Bulwer. 

He  sat  and  read.  A  book  with  silver  clasps, 

All  gorgeous  wTith  illuminated  lines 
Of  gold  and  crimson,  lay  upon  a  frame 
Before  him.  ’Tvras  a  volume  of  old  time  ; 

And  in  it  wrere  fine  mysteries  of  the  stars 

Solved  with  a  cunning  wisdom,  and  strange  thoughts, 

Half  prophecy,  half  poetry,  and  dreams 
Clearer  than  truth,  and  speculations  wild 
That  touched  the  secrets  of  your  very  soul, 

They  were  so  based  on  Nature.  With  a  face 
Glowing  with  thought,  he  pored  upon  the  book. 

Around  the  room  were  shelves  of  dainty  lore, 

And  rich  old  pictures  hung  upon  the  walls, 

Where  the  slant  light  fell  on  them ;  and  wrought  gems, 
Medallions,  rare  mosaics,  and  antiques 
From  Herculaneum,  the  niches  filled ; 
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And  on  a  table  of  enamel,  wrought 
With  a  lost  art  in  Italy,  there  lay 
Prints'  of  fair  women,  and  engravings  rare, 

And  a  new  poem,  and  a  costly  toy  ; 

And  in  their  midst  a  massive  lamp  of  bronze 
Burning  sweet  spices  constantly.  Asleep 
Upon  the  carpet  couched  a  graceful  hound, 

Of  a  rare  breed,  and,  as  his  master  gave 
A  murmur  of  delight  at  some  sweet  line, 

He  raised  his  slender  head,  and  kept  his  eye 
Upon  him  till  the  pleasant  smile  had  pass’d 
From  his  mild  lips,  and  then  he  slept  again. 

The  light  beyond  the  crimson  folds  grew  dusk, 
And  the  clear  letters  of  the  pleasant  book 
Mingled  and  blurred,  and  the  lithe  hound  rose  up, 
And,  with  his  earnest  eye  upon  the  door, 

Listened  attentively.  It  came  as  wont — 

The  fall  of  a  light  foot  upon  the  stair — 

And  the  fond  animal  sprang  out  to  meet 
His  mistress,  and  caress  the  ungloved  hand, 

He  seemed  to  know  was  beautiful.  She  stooped 
Gracefully  down  and  touched  his  silken  ears 
As  she  passed  in — then,  with  a  tenderness, 

Half  playful  and  half  serious,  she  knelt 
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Upon  the  ottoman  and  pressed  her  lips 
Upon  her  husband’s  forehead. 

She  rose  and  put  the  curtain-folds  aside 
From  the  high  window,  and  looked  out  upon 
The  shining  stars  in  silence.  “  Look  they  not 
Like  Paradises  to  thine  eye  ?”  he  said — 

But,  as  he  spoke,  a  tear  fell  through  the  light — 
And — starting  from  his  seat — he  folded  her 
Close  to  his  heart,  and — with  unsteady  voice — 
Asked — if  she  wTas  not  happy.  A  faint  smile 
Broke  through  her  tears ;  and  pushing  off  the  hair 
From  his  broad  forehead,  she  held  back  his  head 
With  her  white  hand,  and,  gazing  on  his  face, 

Gave  to  her  heart  free  utterance : — 

“  Happy  ? — yes,  dearest ! — blest 
Beyond  the  limit  of  my  wildest  dream— 

Too  bright,  indeed,  my  blessings  ever  seem ; 

There  lives  not  in  my  breast 
One  of  Hope’s  promises  by  Love  unkept, 

And  yet — forgive  me,  Ernest — I  have  wTept. 

“  How  shall  I  speak  of  sadness, 

And  seem  not  thankless  to  my  God  and  thee  ? 
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How  can  the  lightest  wish  but  seem  to  he 
The  very  whim  of  madness  ? 

Yet,  oh,  there  is  a  boon  thy  love  beside — 

And  I  will  ask  it  of  thee — in  my  pride  ! 

“  List,  while  my  boldness  lingers  ! 

If  thou  hadst  won  yon  twinkling  star  to  hear  thee — 

If  thou  couldst  bid  the  rainbow’s  curve  bend  near  thee- 
If  thou  couldst  charm  thy  fingers 
To  weave  for  thee  the  sunset’s  tent  of  gold — 

Wouldst  in  thine  own  heart  treasure  it  untold? 

“  If  thou  hadst  Ariel’s  gift, 

To  course  the  veined  metals  of  the  earth — 

If  thou  couldst  wind  a  fountain  to  its  birth— 

If  thou  couldst  know  the  drift 
Of  the  lost  cloud  that  sailed  into  the  sky — 

Wouldst  keep  it  for  thine  own  unanswered  eye  ? 

“  It  is  thy  life  and  mine  ! — - 
Thou,  in  thyself — and  I  in  thee — misprison 
Gifts  like  a  circle  of  bright  stars  unrisen — 

For  thou  whose  mind  should  shine, 

Eminent  as  a  planet’s  light,  art  here — 

Moved  with  the  starting  of  a  woman’s  tear  ! 
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“  I  have  told  o’er  thy  powers 
In  secret,  as  a  miser  tells  his  gold ; 

I  know  thy  spirit  calm,  and  true,  and  bold : 

I’ve  watched  thy  lightest  hours, 

And  seen  thee,  in  the  wildest  flush  of  youth, 
Touched  with  the  instinct  ravishment  of  truth. 

“  Thou  hast  the  secret  strange 
To  read  that  hidden  book,  the  human  heart ; 

Thou  hast  the  ready  writer’s  practised  art ; 

Thou  hast  the  thought  to  range 
The  broadest  circles  Intellect  hath  ran — 

And  thou  art  God’s  best  work — an  honest  man  ! 

“And  yet  thou  slumber est  here 
Like  a  caged  bird  that  never  knew  its  pinions, 

And  others  track  in  glory  the  dominions 

Where  thou  hast  not  thy  peer — 

Setting  their  weaker  eyes  unto  the  sun, 

And  plucking  honour  that  thou  shouldst  have  won. 

“  Oh,  if  thou  lovedst  me  ever, 

Ernest,  my  husband  ! — if  the  idolatry 
That  lets  go  heaven  to  fling  its  all  on  thee — 

If  to  dismiss  thee  never 
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In  dream  or  prayer,  have  given  me  aught  to  claim — 
Heed  me — oh,  heed  me  !  and  awake  to  fame  !” 

Her  lips 

Closed  with  an  earnest  sweetness,  and  she  sat 

Gazing  into  his  eyes  as  if  her  look 

Searched  their  dark  orbs  for  answer.  The  warm  blood 

Into  his  temples  mounted,  and  across 

His  countenance  the  flush  of  passionate  thoughts 

Passed  with  irresolute  quickness.  He  rose  up 

And  paced  the  dim  room  rapidly  awhile, 

Calming  his  troubled  mind;  and  then  he  came 
And  laid  his  hand  upon  her  orbed  brow, 

And  in  a  voice  of  heavenly  tenderness 
Answered  her : — 

“Before  I  knew  thee,  Mary, 

Ambition  was  my  angel.  I  did  hear 
For  ever  its  witched  voices  in  mine  ear ; 

My  days  were  visionary — - 
My  nights  were  like  the  slumbers  of  the  mad — 

And  every  dream  swept  o’er  me  glory-clad. 

“  I  read  the  burning  letters 
Of  warlike  pomp,  on  History’s  page,  alone ; 
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I  counted  nothing  the  struck  widow’s  moan ; 

I  heard  no  clank  of  fetters ; 

I  only  felt  the  trumpet’s  stirring  blast, 

And  lean-eyed  Famine  stalked  unchallenged  past ! 

“  I  heard  with  veins  of  lightning 
The  utterance  of  the  Statesman’s  word  of  power — 
Binding  and  loosing  nations  in  an  hour — 

But,  while  my  eye  was  brightening, 

A  masked  detraction  breathed  upon  his  fame, 

And  a  cursed  serpent  slimed  his  written  name. 

“  The  Poet  rapt  mine  ears 
With  the  transporting  music  that  he  sung. 

With  fibres  from  his  life  his  lyre  he  strung, 

And  bathed  the  world  in  tears — 

And  then  he  turned  away  to  muse  apart, 

And  Scorn  stole  after  him — and  broke  his  heart ! 

“  Yet  here  and  there  I  saw 
One  who  did  set  the  world  at  calm  defiance, 

And  press  right  onward  with  a  bold  reliance ; 

And  he  did  seem  to  awe 
The  very  shadows  pressing  on  his  breast, 

And,  with  a  strong  heart,  held  himself  at  rest. 
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“  And  then  I  looked  again — 

And  he  had  shut  the  door  upon  the  crowd, 

And  on  his  face  he  lay  and  groaned  aloud — 

Wrestling  with  hidden  pain  ; 

And  in  her  chamber  sat  his  wife  in  tears, 

And  his  sweet  babes  grew  sad  with  whispered  fears. 

“  And  so  I  turned  sick-hearted 
From  the  bright  cup  away,  and,  in  my  sadness, 
Searched  mine  own  bosom  for  some  spring  of  gladness  ; 

And  lo  !  a  fountain  started 
Whose  waters  even  in  death  flow  calm  and  fast, 

And  my  wild  fever-thirst  was  slaked  at  last. 

“  And  then  I  met  thee,  Mary, 

And  felt  how  love  may  into  fulness  pour, 

Like  light  into  a  fountain  running  o’er  : 

And  I  did  hope  to  vary 
My  life  but  with  surprises  sweet  as  this — 

A  dream — but  for  thy  waking — filled  with  bliss. 

“  Yet  now  I  feel  my  spirit 
Bitterly  stirred,  and — nay,  lift  up  thy  brow ! 

It  is  thine  own  voice  echoing  to  thee  now, 

And  thou  didst  pray  to  hear  it — 
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I  must  unto  my  work  and  my  stern  hours  ! 

Take  from  my  room  thy  harp,  and  books,  and  flowers  !” 

^  ^  ^  year 

And  in  his  room  again  he  sat  alone. 

His  frame  had  lost  its  fulness  in  that  time ; 

His  manly  features  had  grown  sharp  and  thin, 

And  from  his  lips  the  constant  smile  had  faded. 

Wild  fires  had  burned  the  languor  from  his  eye : 

The  lids  looked  fevered,  and  the  brow  was  bent 
With  an  habitual  frown.  He  was  much  changed. 

His  chin  was  resting  on  his  clenched  hand, 

And  with  his  foot  he  beat  upon  the  floor, 

Unconsciously,  the  time  of  a  sad  tune. 

Thoughts  of  the  past  preyed  on  him  bitterly. 

He  had  won  power  and  held  it.  He  had  walked 
Steadily  upward  in  the  eye  of  Fame, 

And  kept  his  truth  unsullied — but  his  home 
Had  been  invaded  by  envenomed  tongues  ; 

His  wife — his  spotless  wife — had  been  assailed 
By  slander,  and  his  child  had  grown  afraid 
To  come  to  him — his  manner  was  so  stern. 

He  could  not  speak  beside  his  own  hearth  freely. 

His  friends  were  half  estranged,  and  vulgar  men 
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Presumed  upon  their  services  and  grew 
Familiar  with  him.  He’d  small  time  to  sleep, 
And  none  to  pray ;  and,  with  his  heart  in  fetters, 
He  bore  harsh  insults  silently,  and  bowed 
Respectfully  to  men  who  knew  he  loathed  them ! 
And,  when  his  heart  was  eloquent  with  truth, 

And  love  of  country,  and  an  honest  zeal 
Burned  for  expression,  he  could  find  no  words 
They  would  not  misinterpret  with  their  lies. 

What  were  his  many  honours  to  him  now  ? 

The  good  half  doubted,  falsehood  was  so  strong — 
His  home  was  hateful  with  its  cautious  fears — 
His  wife  lay  trembling  on  his  very  breast 
Frighted  with  calumny  ! — And  this  is  FAME  ! 


ON  GENTLENESS. 


HUGH  BLAUU 

True  gentleness  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  to 
Him  who  made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  which  we  all 
share.  It  arises  from  reflection  on  our  own  failings  and  wants ; 
and  from  just  views  of  the  condition  and  the  duty  of  man.  It  is 
native  feeling  heightened  and  improved  by  principle.  It  is  the 
heart  which  easily  relents ;  which  feels  for  everything  that  is 
human ;  and  is  backward  and  slow  to  inflict  the  least  wound. 
It  is  affable  in  its  address,  and  mild  in  its  demeanour;  ever 
ready  to  oblige,  and  willing  to  be  obliged  by  others ;  breathing 
habitual  kindness  towards  friends,  courtesy  to  strangers,  long- 
suffering  to  enemies.  It  exercises  authority  with  moderation ; 
administers  reproof  with  tenderness ;  confers  favours  with  ease 
and  modesty.  It  is  unassuming  in  opinion,  and  temperate  in 
zeal.  It  contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles;  is  slow  to  con¬ 
tradict,  and  still  slower  to  blame ;  but  prompt  to  allay  dissen¬ 
sion,  and  to  restore  peace.  It  neither  intermeddles  unneces- 
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sarily  with  the  affairs,  nor  pries  inquisitively  into  the  secrets 
of  others.  It  delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  distress,  and 
if  it  cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  soothe  at  least  the  griev¬ 
ing  heart.  Where  it  has  not  the  power  of  being  useful  it  is 
never  burdensome.  It  seeks  to  please,  rather  than  to  shine 
and  dazzle ;  and  conceals  with  care  that  superiority,  either  of 
talents  or  of  rank,  which  is  oppressive  to  those  who  are  beneath 
it.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  spirit  and  that  tenor  of  manners,  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  enjoins,  when  it  commands  us  to  66  bear 
one  another’s  burdens;  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and 
to  weep  with  those  who  weep ;  to  please  every  one  his  neigh¬ 
bour  for  his  good ;  to  be  kind  and  tender-hearted ;  to  be  pitiful 
and  courteous ;  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  be  patient  towards 
all  men.” 


WEDDED  LOVE. 


MRS.  DINNIES. 

Come,  rouse  thee,  dearest ! — ’tis  not  well 
To  let  the  spirit  brood 
Thus  darkly  o’er  the  cares  that  swell 
Life’s  current  to  a  flood. 

As  brooks,  and  torrents,  rivers,  all 
Increase  the  gulf  in  which  they  fall, 

Such  thoughts,  by  gathering  up  the  rills 
Of  lesser  griefs,  spread  real  ills, 

And  with  their  gloomy  shades  conceal 
The  land-marks  Hope  would  else  reveal. 

Come,  rouse  thee,  now — I  know  thy  mind, 
And  would  its  strength  awaken ; 
Proud,  gifted,  noble,  ardent,  kind — 

Strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus  shaken ! 
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But  rouse  afresh,  each  energy, 

And  be  what  heaven  intended  thee ; 

Throw  from  thy  thoughts  this  wearying  weight, 
And  prove  thy  spirit  firmly  great : 

I  would  not  see  thee  bend  below 
The  angry  storms  of  earthly  woe. 


Full  wrell  I  know  the  generous  soul 
Which  warms  thee  into  life, 

Each  spring  which  can  its  powers  control, 
Familiar  to  thy  wife — 

For  deem’st  thou  she  had  stooped  to  bind 
Her  fate  unto  a  common  mind? 

The  eagle-like  ambition,  nursed 
From  childhood  in  her  heart,  had  first 
Consumed,  with  its  Promethean  flame, 
The  shrine — then  sunk  her  so  to  shame. 


Then  rouse  thee,  dearest,  from  the  dream 
That  fetters  now  thy  powers : 

Shake  off  this  gloom — Hope  sheds  a  beam 
To  gild  each  cloud  which  lowers ; 
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And  though  at  present  seems  so  far 
The  wished-for  goal — a  guiding  star, 
With  peaceful  ray,  would  light  thee  on, 
Until  its  utmost  bounds  be  won  : 

That  quenchless  ray  thou’lt  ever  prove 
In  fond,  undying,  Wedded  Love . 


THE  SACRED  MARRIAGE. 


MARGARET  S.  FULLER. 


And  has  another’s  life  as  large  a  scope  ? 

It  may  give  due  fulfilment  to  thy  hope, 

And  every  portal  to  the  unknown  may  ope. 

If,  near  this  other  life,  thy  inmost  feeling 
Trembles  with  fateful  prescience  of  revealing 
The  future  Deity,  time  is  still  concealing : 

If  thou  feel  thy  whole  force  drawn  more  and  more 
To  launch  that  other  bark  on  seas  without  a  shore, 

And  no  still  secret  must  he  kept  in  store — 

If  meannesses  that  dim  each  temporal  deed, 

The  dull  decay  that  mars  the  fleshly  weed, 

And  flower  of  love  that  seems  to  fall  and  leave  no  seed — 
Hide  never  the  full  presence  from  thy  sight 
Of  mutual  aims  and  tasks,  ideals  bright, 

Which  feed  their  roots  to-day  on  all  this  seeming  blight. 
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Twin  stars  that  mutual  circle  in  the  heaven, 

Two  parts  for  spiritual  concord  given, 

Twin  sabbaths  that  inlock  the  sacred  seven — 

Still  looking  to  the  centre  for  the  cause, 

Mutual  light  giving  to  draw  out  the  powers, 

And  learning  all  the  other  groups  by  cognisance  of 
one  another’s  laws : 

The  parent  love  the  wedded  love  includes, 

The  one  permits  the  two  their  mutual  moods, 

The  two  each  other  know  mid  myriad  multitudes ; 
With  childlike  intellect  discerning  love, 

And  mutual  action  energizing  love, 

In  myriad  forms  affiliating  love. 

A  world  whose  seasons  bloom  from  pole  to  pole, 

A  force  which  knows  both  starting-point  and  goal, 
A  home  in  heaven — the  union  in  the  soul. 


A  DYING  WIFE’S  BLESSING. 


MRS.  HEMANS. 

I  bless  thee  for  the  noble  heart. 

The  tender  and  the  true, 

Where  mine  hath  found  the  happiest  rest 
That  e’er  fond  woman’s  knew. 

I  bless  thee,  faithful  friend  and  guide, 
For  my  own,  my  treasured  share 
In  the  mournful  secrets  of  thy  soul ; 

In  thy  sorrow,  in  thy  prayer. 

I  bless  thee  for  kind  looks  and  words, 
Showered  on  my  path  like  dew ; 

For  all  the  love  in  those  dark  eyes, 

A  gladness  ever  new  ! 

For  the  voice  which  ne’er  to  mine  replied 
But  in  kindly  tones  of  cheer, 

For  every  spring  of  happiness 
My  soul  hath  tasted  here. 


A  HINDOO  MARRIAGE. 

MRS.  PRISCILLA  CHAPMAN. 

At  sunset,  the  procession  is  arranged  with  a  profusion  of 
lights ;  and,  accompanied  with  music,  the  bridegroom  parades 
the  district,  proceeding  towards  midnight  to  the  house  of  the 
bride,  where  she  joins  him  in  a  closed  palanquin  with  her 
attendants.  The  display  continues  for  several  successive  days, 
when  the  betrothed  parties  separate,  the  bride  returning  to  her 
own  parents  to  be  subjected  to  the  restraints  of  the  zenanah, 
and  she  remains  with  them  till  of  an  age  to  be  claimed  by  her 
husband,  with  whom,  meantime,  she  has  had  no  acquaintance. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  she  is  made  over  to  her 
espoused,  when  similar  ceremonies  are  repeated,  for  several 
nights  together.  Open  house  is  kept  by  the  nearest  akin, 
where  numbers  of  Brahmins  are  entertained.  Of  the  detail 
of  their  idol  usages,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak.  The 
festival  closes  with  what  is  called  a  nautch,  a  combination  of 
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distraction  and  idolatry,  to  which  it  has  been  customary  to 
invite  Europeans ;  but  latterly  the  distinction  between  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  profession,  and  that  liberty  of  conscience 
which  countenances  lascivious  dances  and  base  superstitions, 
has  been  more  generally  observed,  and  attendance  of  Euro¬ 
peans  is  now  happily  of  rare  occurrence.  The  young  married 
woman  is  given  in  charge  to  her  mother-in-law,  professedly 
for  the  purpose  of  being  taught  her  duties  as  a  wife,  but  in 
fact  she  becomes  little  better  than  her  menial  slave ;  from  this 
time  she  is  more  strictly  confined,  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
any  acquaintance  with  nature,  and  being  debarred  from  any 
resource  for  the  improvement  of  her  faculties,  she  forms  one 
of  a  numerous  society  of  females  whose  amusements  are 
frivolous  in  the  extreme,  and  whose  morals  are  permitted  to 
sink  into  the  greatest  state  of  degradation. 

Hitherto  the  instruction  the  bride  has  received  in  Hindoo 
worship,  has  been  limited  to  a  prayer,  prompted  by  the  mother, 
for  her  happy  espousals,  but  she  is  now  called  upon  to  take  her 
part  in  the  religious  household  ceremonies ;  the  daily  arranging 
%  of  broken  flowers  as  an  offering  before  the  idol,  accompanied 
with  the  outpouring  of  water,  and  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  names  of  their  gods,  appears  to  be  the  sum  and  substance 
of  what  they  term  worship :  in  this  they  are  instructed  by 
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Brahminees,  or  women  devoted  to  serve  in  the  idol  temples ; 
but  very  generally  a  Brahmin  forms  part  of  the  establishment 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  now  also,  that  she  hears  read  such  parts 
of  the  muntas  as  are  intended  for  the  women,  the  character 
of  which  is  to  enjoin  the  most  servile  obedience.  We  quote 
the  following  as  an  example  :  “  Let  all  her  words,  her  actions, 
and  her  deportment,  give  open  assurance  that  she  views  her 
husband  as  her  god :  then  shall  she  be  honoured  of  all  men, 
and  be  praised  as  a  discreet  and  virtuous  wife.” 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  BRIDAL. 

DR.  BOWRING. 

Now,  what  shady  wreath  wilt  wear, 
Maiden, — -Maiden  ? 

Bid  them  bind  the  veil  with  care 
’Round  the  sunshine  of  thy  hair  ! 

Let  thy  brow  be  free  from  scorn  ; 

Let  thine  eye  have  gentle  light 
On  the  gentle  marriage  morn  ; 

And  so — Good  night ! 

It  is  now  the  youth  of  May, 

Maiden, — Maiden  ! 

Choose  thou,  then,  at  blush  of  day, 

Buds  and  blossoms,  not  too  gay  ; 

And,  behind  their  veiling  sweets, 

Bashful  be,  ’midst  all  their  light, 

When  the  tender  lover  greets ; 

And  so — Good  night ! 
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Soon  to-morrow  will  be  here, 
Maiden, — Maiden  ! 

Then, — as  hopes  aye  mix  with  fears, 
Mix  thou  smiles  with  pearled  tears  ; 
So  shall  he  who  loves  thee  feel 
Thrice  his  first  sweet  pure  delight, 
And  nearer  to  thy  bosom  steal ; 

And  so — Good  night ! 


MAN  NOT  BORN  TO  LIVE  ALONE. 

STERNE. 

Let  the  torpid  monk  seek  heaven  comfortless  and  alone.— 
God  speed  him  !  For  my  own  part,  I  fear,  I  should  never  so 
find  the  way.  Let  me  be  wise  and  religious,- — but  let  me  be 
man.  Wherever  thy  providence  places  me,  or  whatever  be 
the  road  I  take  to  get  to  thee, — give  me  some  companion  in 
my  journey,  be  it  only  to  remark  to,  How  our  shadows  lengthen 
as  the  sun  goes  down ! — to  whom  I  may  say,  How  fresh  is  the 
face  of  nature !  How  sweet  the  flowers  of  the  field !— How 
delicious  are  these  fruits ! 


A  GOOD  WIFE. 


DONALD  6.  MITCHELL. 

The  heart  of  a  man,  with  whom  affection  is  not  a  name,  and 
love  a  mere  passion  of  the  hour,  yearns  towards  the  quiet  of  a 
home  as  the  goal  of  his  earthly  joy. 

As  37ou  fasten  there  your  thought,  an  indulgent,  yet  dreamy 
fancy  paints  the  loved  image  that  is  to  adorn  it,  and  to  make 
it  sacred. 

She  is  there  to  bid  you — God  speed! — and  an  adieu,  that 
hangs  like  music  on  your  ear,  as  you  go  out  to  the  every-day 
labour  of  life.  At  evening,  she  is  there  to  greet  you,  as  you 
come  back  wearied  with  a  day’s  toil ;  and  her  look  so  full  of 
gladness,  cheats  you  of  your  fatigue ;  and  she  steals  her  arm 
around  you,  with  a  soul  of  welcome,  that  beams  like  sunshine 
on  her  brow,  and  that  fills  your  eye  with  tears  of  a  twin  grati¬ 
tude — to  her,  and  Heaven. 

She  is  not  unmindful  of  those  old-fashioned  virtues  of  clean¬ 
liness,  and  of  order,  which  give  an  air  of  quiet,  and  which 
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secure  content.  Your  wants  are  all  anticipated ;  the  fire  is 
burning  brightly ;  the  clean  hearth  flashes  under  the  joyous 
blaze ;  the  old  elbow  chair  is  in  its  place.  Your  very  unwor¬ 
thiness  of  all  this  haunts  you  like  an  accusing  spirit,  and  yet 
penetrates  your  heart  with  a  new  devotion,  toward  the  loved 
one  who  is  thus  watchful  of  your  comfort. 

She  is  gentle; — keeping  your  love,  as  she  has  won  it,  by  a 
thousand  nameless  and  modest  virtues,  which  radiate  from  her 
whole  life  and  action.  She  steals  upon  your  affections  like  a 
summer  wind  breathing  softly  over  sleeping  valleys.  She  gains 
a  mastery  over  your  sterner  nature,  by  very  contrast ;  and  wins 
you  unwittingly  to  her  lightest  wish.  And  yet  her  wishes  are 
guided  by  that  delicate  tact,  which  avoids  conflict  with  your 
manly  pride ;  she  subdues,  by  seeming  to  yield.  By  a  single 
soft  word  of  appeal,  she  robs  your  vexation  of  its  anger ;  and 
with  a  slight  touch  of  that  fair  hand,  and  one  pleading  look  of 
that  earnest  eye,  she  disarms  your  sternest  pride. 

She  is  kind ; — shedding  her  kindness  as  Heaven  sheds  dew. 
Who  indeed  could  doubt  it  ? — least  of  all,  you,  who  are  living 
on  her  kindness,  day  by  day,  as  flowers  live  on  light  ?  There 
is  none  of  that  officious  parade,  which  blunts  the  point  of 
benevolence :  but  it  tempers  every  action  with  a  blessing.  If 
trouble  has  come  upon  you,  she  knows  that  her  voice  beguiling 
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you  into  cheerfulness,  will  lay  your  fears ;  and  as  she  draws  her 
chair  beside  you,  she  knows  that  the  tender  and  confiding  way, 
with  which  she  takes  your  hand,  and  looks  up  into  your  earnest 
face,  will  drive  away  from  your  annoyance  all  its  weight.  As 
she  lingers,  leading  off  your  thought  with  pleasant  words,  she 
knows  well  that  she  is  redeeming  you  from  care,  and  soothing 
you  to  that  sweet  calm,  which  such  home,  and  such  wife  can 
alone  bestow.  And  in  sickness, — sickness  that  you  almost 
covet  for  the  sympathy  it  brings, — -that  hand  of  hers  resting  on 
your  fevered  forehead,  or  those  fingers  playing  with  the  scat¬ 
tered  locks,  are  more  full  of  kindness  than  the  loudest  vaunt 
of  friends;  and  when  your  failing  strength  will  permit  no 
more,  you  grasp  that  cherished  hand, — with  a  fullness  of  joy, 
of  thankfulness,  and  of  love,  which  your  tears  only  can  tell. 

She  is  good ; — her  hopes  live,  where  the  angels  live.  Her 
kindness  and  gentleness  are  sweetly  tempered  with  that  meek¬ 
ness  and  forbearance  which  are  born  of  Faith.  Trust  comes 
into  her  heart,  as  rivers  come  to  the  sea.  And  in  the  dark 
hours  of  doubt  and  foreboding,  you  rest  fondly  upon  her  buoyant 
Faith,  as  the  treasure  of  your  common  life ;  and  in  your  holier 
musings,  you  look  to  that  frail  hand,  and  that  gentle  sjfirit,  to 
lead  you  away  from  the  vanities  of  worldly  ambition,  to  the 
fullness  of  that  joy,  which  the  good  inherit. 


THE  HUSBAND’S  SONG. 


[For  a  Birth-day  in  November.] 


Let  thy  friends  of  summer  sing 
All  that  June  or  August  bring ! 

Let  them  love  the  months  of  flowers, 
Or  the  golden  harvest  hours  ! 

I  will  in  my  heart  remember 
Chiefly  dim  and  dark  November. 


What,  though  May  in  beauty  blows, — 
What,  though  June  doth  hear  her  rose, — 
What,  though  August  hath  her  corn, — 

In  this  winter  month  was  born 
One  who  makes  my  heart  remember, 

And  e’er  love,  the  dim  November. 


THE  HUSBAND’S  SONG. 

Month  of  storms  and  sullen  showers  ! 
Thou  hast  brought  to  me  bright  hours, — 
Music,  sweeter  than  the  spheres, — 
Thoughts  that  shine  through  happy  tears 
Ever  then  must  I  remember, 

Ever  love  my  Love’s  November ! 


A  PICTURE  OF  SOME  WIVES  AFTER  THE 
HONEYMOON. 


Now  their  pleasant  smiles  are  turned  into  frowns,  the  neat¬ 
ness  of  their  dress  into  sluttery.  She  who  opened  her  mouth 
with  wisdom,  in  whose  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness,  now 
speaks  unadvisedly  with  her  lips,  and  carries  herself  so  disre¬ 
spectfully  towards  her  husband,  as  if  she  studied  how  to  dis¬ 
oblige  him,  and  to  alienate  his  affections  from  her;  by  which 
means,  many  times,  women  make  themselves  to  become  the 
wives  of  madmen  and  sots ;  whereas,  had  they  been  as  careful 
after  their  marriage  to  have  pleased  their  husbands  as  they 
were  before,  of  unequal  tempers  and  dissimilar  habits,  about  to 
form  an  engagement  for  life,  by  which  their  whole  future  exist¬ 
ence  might  be  affected ;  what  repugnance,  on  reflection,  would 
they  not  mutually  feel  to  such  an  engagement— especially  if 
one  of  the  parties  was  to  be  in  a  state  of  subordination  to  the 
other. 

How  diversified,  how  strict,  how  persevering,  would  be  the 
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inquiries  of  each  respecting  the  other !  Unless  the  dispositions, 
the  temper,  the  habits,  the  genuine  character,  and  the  inner¬ 
most  principles  were  mutually  known,  what  rational  hope,  what 
tolerable  chance  of  happiness  could  subsist  ? 

Then  let  each  wife  study  to  preserve  a 

“  Temper,  whose  unclouded  ray, 

Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day — 

That  never  answers  till  her  husband  cools ; 

And,  if  she  rules  him — never  shows  she  rules ) 

Charms  by  accepting — by  submitting  sways, 

And  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys.” 


33 


HOME. 


The  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  little  share, 

And  hies  from  Home,  with  many  a  gossip’s  prayer, 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy  ; 

And,  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees, 

The  smoke’s  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeze, 
The  village-common  spotted  with  white  sheep, 

The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleej) ; 
All  rouse  Reflection’s  sadly-pleasing  train, 

And  oft  he  looks,  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before, 

And,  with  the  sons  of  science,  wooed  the  gale, 

That  rising  swelled  their  strange  expanse  of  sail, — 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  firm  yet  fond  adieu, 

Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe, 
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And  all  his  soul  best  loved,  such  tears  he  shed, 

While  each  soft  scene  of  summer  beauty  fled  : 

Long  o’er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast, 

Long  watched  the  streaming  signal  from  the  mast ; 
Till  twilight’s  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye, 

And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  evening  sky. 

So,  Scotia’s  Queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day, 

Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 

Her  eyes  had  blessed  the  beacon’s  glimmering  height, 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  surge  with  light  ; 

But  now  the  morn  with  orient  hues  portrayed 
Each  castled  cliff,  and  brown  monastic  shade : 

All  touched  the  talisman’s  resistless  spring, 

And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the  wing ! 


THE  HELPER. 


Man  could  never  work  alone,  and  even  in  Eden’s  bowers, 

He  pined  for  woman’s  smile  to  cheer  his  task  of  tending  flowers ; 

And  soon  a  fair  young  bride  is  sought  and  found  to  bless  the  youth, 
Who  gives,  for  his  protecting  hand,  her  heart  of  love  and  truth ; — 
And  now  his  work  has  higher  aims,  since  she  its  blessings  shares, 

And  oft  her  hand  will  roses  strew,  where  his  would  scatter  tares  ; 

And,  like  a  light  within  a  vase,  his  home  enshrines  her  form, 

Which  brightens  o’er  his  world-tossed  mind,  like  sunshine  o’er  the 
storm ; 

And  when  she  pleads  in  sorrow’s  cause,  he  cannot  choose  but  hear, 
And  when  her  soul  with  Heaven  communes,  she  draws  his  spirit  near ; 
And  thus  they  live  till  age  creeps  on,  or  sickness  lays  him  low, 

Then  will  she  gird  her  woman’s  heart  to  bear  life’s  bitterest  wToe, 

And  soothe  his  pain,  and  stay  his  head,  and  close  his  dying  eyes — 
While  praying  Angel  hands  may  guide  his  soul  to  Paradise. 
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IK.  MARVEL. 

What  a  glow  there  is  to  the  sun !  What  warmth — yet  it 
does  not  oppress  you  :  what  coolness — yet  it  is  not  too  cool. 
The  birds  sing  sweetly;  you  catch  yourself  watching  to  see 
what  new  songsters  they  can  be :  they  are  only  the  old  robins 
and  thrushes ; — yet  what  a  new  melody  is  in  their  throats ! 

The  clouds  hang  gorgeous  shapes  upon  the  sky, — shapes 
they  could  hardly  ever  have  fashioned  before.  The  grass  was 
never  so  green,  the  butter-cups  were  never  so  plenty;  there 
was  never  such  a  life  in  the  leaves.  It  seems  as  if  the  jojmus- 
ness  in  you  gave  a  throb  to  nature,  that  made  every  green 
thing  buoyant. 

Faces,  too,  are  changed :  men  look  pleasantly :  children  are 
all  charming  children :  even  babies  look  tender  and  lovable. 
The  street-beggar  at  your  door  is  suddenly  grown  into  a 
Belisarius,  and  is  one  of  the  most  deserving  heroes  of  modern 
times.  Your  mind  is  in  a  continued  ferment;  you  glide 
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through  your  toil — dashing  out  sparkles  of  passion — like  a 
ship  in  the  sea.  No  difficulty  daunts  you  :  there  is  a  kind 
of  buoyancy  in  your  soul,  that  rocks  over  danger  or  doubt, 
as  sea-waves  heave  calmly  and  smoothly  over  sunken  rocks. 

You  grow  unusually  amiable  and  kind ;  you  are  earnest  in 
your  search  of  friends ;  you  shake  hands  with  your  office  boy, 
as  if  he  were  your  second  cousin.  You  joke  cheerfully  with 
the  stout  washerwoman ;  and  give  her  a  shilling  over-change, 
and  insist  upon  her  keeping  it;  and  grow  quite  merry  at  the 
recollection  of  it.  You  tap  your  hackman  on  the  shoulder 
very  familiarly,  and  tell  him  he  is  a  capital  fellow ;  and 
don’t  allow  him  to  whip  his  horses,  except  when  driving  to 
the  post-office.  You  even  ask  him  to  take  a  glass  of  beer 
with  you,  upon  some  chilly  evening.  You  drink  to  the  health 
of  his  wife. — He  says  he  has  no  wife  whereupon  you  think 
him  a  very  miserable  man ;  and  give  him  a  dollar  by  way  of 
consolation. 

You  think  all  the  editorials  in  the  morning  papers  are 
remarkably  well  written, — whether  upon  your  side,  or  upon 
the  other.  You  think  the  stock-market  has  a  very  cheerful 
look, — even  with  Erie — of  which  you  are  a  large  holder- 
down  to  seventy-five.  You  wonder  why  you  never  admired 
Mrs.  Hemans  before,  or  Stoddard,  or  any  of  the  rest. 
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You  give  a  pleasant  twirl  to  your  fingers,  as  you  saunter 
along  the  street ;  and  say — but  not  so  loud  as  to  be  overheard 
— a  She  is  mine — she  is  mine  !” 

You  wonder  if  Frank  ever  loved  Nelly  one  half  as  well 
as  you  love  Madge  ? — You  feel  quite  sure  he  never  did.  You 
can  hardly  conceive  how  it  is,  that  Madge  has  not  been  seized 
before  now,  by  scores  of  enamoured  men,  and  borne  off,  like  the 
Sabine  women  in  Romish  history.  You  chuckle  over  your 
future,  like  a  boy  who  has  found  a  guinea,  in  groping  for 
sixpences.  You  read  over  the  marriage  service, — thinking  of 
the  time  when  you  will  take  her  hand,  and  slip  the  ring  upon 
her  finger ;  and  repeat  after  the  clergyman — for  richer — for 
poorer;  for  better — for  worse.”  A  great  deal  of  c worse’  there 
will  be  about  it,  you  think ! 

Through  all,  your  heart  cleaves  to  that  sweet  image  of 
the  beloved  Madge,  as  light  cleaves  to  day.  The  weeks 
leap  with  a  bound ;  and  the  months  only  grow  long  when 
you  approach  that  day  which  is  to  make  her  yours.  There 
are  no  flowers  rare  enough  to  make  bouquets  for  her ;  diamonds 
are  too  dim  for  her  to  wear ;  pearls  are  tame. 

- And,  after  marriage,  the  weeks  are  even  shorter  than 

before :  you  wonder  why  on  earth  all  the  single  men  in  the 
wTorld  do  not  rush  tumultuously  to  the  altar;  you  look  upon 
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them  all,  as  a  travelled  man  will  look  upon  some  conceited 
Dutch  boor,  who  has  never  been  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
cabbage-garden.  Married  men,  on  the  contrary,  you  regard  as 
fellow- voyagers ;  and  look  upon  their  wives— ugly  as  they 
may  be — as  better  than  none. 

You  blush  a  little,  at  first,  telling  your  butcher  what  “  your 
wife”  would  like ;  you  bargain  with  the  grocer  for  sugars  and 
teas,  and  wonder  if  he  Jcnoivs  that  you  are  a  married  man. 
You  practise  your  new  way  of  talk  upon  your  office  boy  : — 
you  tell  him  that  “your  wife”  expects  you  home  to  dinner; 
and  are  astonished  that  he  does  not  stare  to  hear  you  say  it. 

You  wonder  if  the  people  in  the  omnibus  know  that  Madge 
and  you  are  just  married;  and  if  the  driver  knows  that  the 
shilling  you  hand  to  him  is  for  “  self  and  wife?”  You  wonder 
if  anybody  was  ever  so  happy  before,  or  ever  will  be  so  happy 
again  ? 

You  enter  your  name  upon  the  hotel  books  as  “Clarence 

- and  Wife ;”  and  come  back  to  look  at  it, — wondering  if 

anybody  else  has  noticed  it,— and  thinking  that  it  looks  re¬ 
markably  well. 

Your  home,  when  it  is  entered,  is  just  what  it  should  be  : — 
cpiiet,  small, — with  everything  she  wishes,  and  nothing  more 
than  she  wishes.  The  sun  strikes  it  in  the  happiest  possible 
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way ; — the  piano  is  the  sweetest-toned  in  the  world ; — the 
library  is  stocked  to  a  charm ; — and  Madge,  that  blessed  wife, 
is  there, — adorning,  and  giving  life  to  it  all.  To  think  even  of 
her  possible  death  is  a  suffering  you  class  with  the  infernal 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition.  You  grow  twain  of  heart  and 
of  purpose.  Smiles  seem  made  for  marriage  ;  and  you  wonder 
how  you  ever  wore  them  before. 
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THE  DIGNITY  OF  MARRIAGE. 

The  holy  spirit  of  God,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  digni¬ 
fied  marriage  with  the  similitude  and  representation  of  his 
sacred  unity  with  his  church.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  also, 
honoured  a  ivedding  feast  with  his  first  miracle  that  he  wrought 
in  the  world,  for  the  more  sacred  celebration  of  it  with  joy. 
How  great,  then,  is  the  dignity,  pre-eminence,  and  prerogative 

of  MARRIAGE  ! 
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EMPIRE  OF  WOMAN. 


Schiller. 

Her  might  is  gentleness ;  she  winneth  sway 
By  a  soft  word,  and  by  a  softer  look ; 

Where  she,  the  gentle,  loving  one,  hath  failed, 
The  proud  or  stern  might  never  yet  succeed. 

Strength,  power,  and  majesty,  belong  to  man; 
They  make  the  glory  native  to  his  life; 

But  sweetness  is  a  woman’s  attribute ; 

By  that  she  has  reigned,  and  by  that  will  reign. 

There  have  been  some  who,  with  a  mightier  mind, 
Have  won  dominion ;  but  they  never  won 
The  dearer  empire  of  the  beautiful ; — 

Sweet  sovereigns  of  their  natural  loveliness. 
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FAITH  IN  CONJUGAL  LOVE. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  smell  of  flowers  in  sunshine  springing, 
The  sight  of  laverocks  heavenward  singing, 
Twin  lambs  ’mongst  scented  rushes  lying, 

The  sound  of  mournful  music  dying, 

The  taste  of  June’s  rose-lips,  when  gayly 
She  gathers  dew  by  sweet  Barncaley, — - 
The  smiling  sea  to  Solway’s  daughters, 

Whose  loves  are  on  the  treacherous  waters, — 
Are  not  so  dear  as  this  thy  proving 
That  man  has  faith  in  woman’s  loving. 
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A  HUSBAND’S  PRAYER. 


While  conquerors  climb  the  summits  of  renown, 

O’er  mounds  of  dead,  through  slaughter,  flood,  and  flame, 
And,  from  their  stormy  eminences,  frown 
On  half  the  wasted  world ;  while  others  aim 
At  wealth,  or  office,  or  a  titled  name ; 

Our  choice  be  love,  and  meek  domestic  peace, 

Obedient  faith,  and  conscience  void  of  blame  ; 

Joys  that  may  grow  as  health  and  strength  decrease; 

And  in  full  vigour  last,  when  selfish  pleasures  cease. 

Oft  bows  my  soul  before  the  Saviour’s  throne  ; 

Its  prayer — me  from  idolatry  defend, 

And  keep,  0  jealous  God,  my  heart  thy  own  ! 

Yet  still  thy  dearest,  dangerous  boon,  0  lend ; 

Spare  her  thou  gav’st  me  till  my  sojourn’s  end. 

Our  spirits  clear  from  love  of  things  below  ; 

Our  strength  in  weakness  be,  our  bliss  in  worldly  woe. 
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MY  OWN  FIRESIDE. 


ALARIC  A,  WATTS. 

My  own  fireside  !  Those  simple  words 
Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise ; 

Awaken  feeling’s  tenderest  chords, 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  my  eyes. 

What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  prize, 
That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide, 

Haunt  of  my  homebred  sympathies, 

My  own — my  own  fireside  ! 

A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now 

A  small  white  hand  is  clasped  in  mine ; 

I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 

And  ask,  what  joys  can  equal  thine  ? 

A  babe,  whose  beauty’s  half  divine, 

In  sleep  his  mother’s  eyes  doth  hide 

Where  may  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine, 

Than  thou — my  own  fireside  !  « 
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What  care  I  for  the  sullen  roar 

Of  winds  without,  that  ravage  earth  ; 

It  doth  but  bid  me  prize  the  more 
The  shelter  of  thy  hallowed  hearth  ; 

To  thoughts  of  quiet  bliss  give  birth  : 

Then  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide, 

It  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth 
That  glads  my  own  fireside ! 

My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world’s  passion,  strife,  and  care ; 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  sky  deform, 
Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there. 

There  all  is  cheerful,  calm,  and  fair — 
Wrath,  Malice,  Envy,  Strife,  or  Pride, 
Hath  never  made  its  hated  lair 
By  thee— -my  own  fireside  ! 

Thy  precincts  are  a  charmed  ring, 

Where  no  harsh  feeling  dares  intrude ; 
Where  life’s  vexations  lose  their  sting ; 

Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued, 

And  peace,  the  halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 

Then  let  the  pampered  fool  deride, 

I’ll  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude 
To  thee — my  own  fireside  ! 
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Shrine  of  my  household  deities  ! 

Fair  scene  of  home’s  unsullied  joys  ! 

To  thee  my  burdened  spirit  flies, 

When  fortune  frowns  or  care  annoys : 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys; 

The  smile  whose  truth  hath  oft  been  tried ; 
What,  then,  are  this  world’s  tinsel  toys 
To  thee — my  own  fireside  ! 

0,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet, 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee, 

Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 
To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary  ! 

Whate’er  my  future  years  may  be ; 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide  ; 

Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me, 

My  OWN — MY  OWN  FIRESIDE  ! 


LOYE  IN  MARRIAGE. 


CHARLES  B.  CARROLL. 

Ax  author  has  somewhere  remarked  that  love  ends  with  the 
first  kiss.  If  he  alludes  to  those  who  love  without  sentiment, 
we  may  grant  what  he  asserts;  but  if  he  means  that,  after 
marriage,  there  can  be  no  love,  as  we  have  heard  a  learned  pro¬ 
fessor  once  affirm,  we  must  declare  that  his  paradox  befits  a  sen¬ 
sualist,  and  one  who  claimed  no  higher  communion  after  death, 
than  the  mingling  of  his  remains  with  the  dust  of  brutes.  It 
is  to  authors  like  him,  that  we  must  attribute  the  disinclination 
of  some  to  matrimony — the  holiest  of  connexions — of  all 
others,  the  most  dignified  and  productive  of  unsullied  felicity. 
We  here  speak  of  the  union  of  two  persons  of  moral  principles, 
and  of  well  attempered  dispositions.  Their  love  comes  from  a 
mutual  pride,  a  mutual  interest,  and  mutual  endearments — a 
pride  that  blends  their  reputations  into  one  name  and  one 
destiny,  teaching  them  that  the  merited  reproach  of  either 

would  be  agony  to  both; — an  interest  that  induces  them  to 
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depend  on  concerted  prudence,  to  obtain  either  the  luxuries  or 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as  their  conditions  may  be  elevated  or 
humble; — and  mutual  endearments  to  create  sentiment,  and 
move  in  their  hearts  the  indescribable  emotions  of  a  romantic 
affection.  These  influences  are  necessary  to  connubial  happi¬ 
ness;  and  naturally  result  from  that  principle  of  our  laws, 
which  considers  the  parties  to  the  marriage  bond  one  person  in 
all  the  concerns  of  life.  By  this  means,  their  hopes  and  their 
fears,  their  fames  and  their  fortunes,  their  pains  and  their 
pleasures,  are  identified.  Whatever  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
one,  reflects  credit  on  both ;  and  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a 
rivalry  between  them,  except  it  be  to  set  off  one  another  to 
the  best  advantage.  Envy,  too,  that  source  of  almost  every 
sort  of  human  anguish,  can  rarely  come  between  them,  to  fester 
their  hearts  and  turn  their  sweets  into  bitterness  and  hate. 
The  difference  in  their  physical  and  moral  constitutions  pre¬ 
cludes  this;  for  their  attractions  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
because  of  the  separate  spheres  in  which  they  revolve. 


MY  BRIDE. 


ALFRED  TENJTYSOX. 


My  bride, 

My  wife,  my  life,  0  we  will  walk  this  world, 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end, 

And  so  through  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  no  man  knows.  Indeed  I  love  thee  :  come, 
Yield  thyself  up  :  my  hopes  and  thine  are  one  ; 
Accomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thyself, 

Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and  trust  to  me. 


SONG  OF  THE  HEART. 


PH(EBE  CARET. 

They  may  tell  for  ever  of  worlds  of  bloom 
Beyond  the  skies  and  beyond  the  tomb ; 

Of  the  sweet  repose  and  the  rapture  there, 

That  are  not  found  in  a  world  of  care ; 

But  not  to  me  can  the  present  seem 
Like  a  foolish  tale  or  an  idle  dream. 

Oh,  I  know  that  the  bowers  of  heaven  are  fair, 
And  I  know  that  the  waters  of  life  are  there ; 
But  I  do  not  long  for  their  happy  flow, 

While  there  burst  such  fountains  of  bliss  below  ; 
And  I  would  not  leave,  for  the  rest  above, 

The  faithful  bosom  of  trusting  love. 

There  are  angels  here ;  they  are  seen  the  while 
In  each  love-lit  brow  and  each  gentle  smile  ; 
There  are  seraph  voices,  that  meet  the  ear 
In  the  kindly  tone  and  the  word  of  cheer ; 
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And  light,  such  light  as  they  have  above, 
Beams  on  us  here  from  the  eyes  of  love. 

Yet,  when  it  cometh  my  time  to  die, 

I  would  turn  from  this  bright  world  willingly ; 
Though,  even  then,  would  the  thoughts  of  this 
Tinge  every  dream  of  that  land  of  bliss; 

And  I  fain  would  lean  on  the  loved  for  aid, 
Nor  walk  alone  through  the  vale  and  shade. 

And  if  ’tis  mine,  till  life’s  changes  end, 

To  keep  the  heart  of  one  faithful  friend, 
Whatever  the  trials  of  earth  may  be, — 

On  the  peaceful  shore,  or  the  restless  sea, 

In  a  palace  home,  or  the  wilderness, — 

There  is  heaven  for  me  in  a  world  like  this  ! 
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THE  ANCIENTS  ON  MARRIAGE. 

FENELON. 

Pythagokas  affirmed,  that  in  his  journeys  to  the  infernal 
regions,  he  had  remarked  that  the  souls  of  those  husbands  who 
had  been  harsh  to  their  wives,  were  horribly  tormented ! ! ! 

Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  used  to  say 
— That  before  strangers,  a  man  ought  neither  to  caress  nor 
blame  his  wife ;  for,  in  the  one  case  he  discovers  weakness,  in 
the  other  folly. 

Aristotle  married  the  sister  of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarnea. 
To  such  a  degree  did  he  allow^  himself  to  be  transported  by  his 
violent  passion  for  her,  that  he  sacrificed  to  her  as  the  Athe¬ 
nians  did  to  Eleusinian  Ceres ;  and,  in  gratitude  to  Hermias 
for  having  permitted  this  marriage,  he  composed  verses  in 
honour  of  him. 
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Diogenes,  the  Cynic ,  bestowed  high  commendations  on  those 
who,  having  been  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  had  broken  off. 
Having  been  asked  when  it  was  proper  to  marry,  he  replied,— 
“In  youth  it  is  too  early;  in  old  age  too  late.” 


GENERAL  WASHINGTON’S  LETTER  TO  IIIS  WIFE. 


SPARKS’S  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

“  Philadelphia,  June  18,  1775. 

“  My  Dearest,- — I  am  now  set  down  to  write  you  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  fills  me  with  inexpressible  concern ;  and  this  con¬ 
cern  is  greatly  aggravated  and  increased,  when  I  reflect  upon 
the  uneasiness  I  know  it  will  give  you.  It  has  been  determined 
in  Congress,  that  the  whole  army  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
American  cause  shall  be  put  under  my  care,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  proceed  immediately  to  Boston,  and  take 
upon  me  the  command  of  it. 

“  You  may  believe  me,  dear  Patsy,  when  I  assure  you,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that,  so  far  from  seeking  this  appointment, 
I  have  used  every  endeavour  in  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not  only 
from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the  family,  but 
from  a  consciousness  of  its  being  a  trust  too  great  for  my  capa¬ 
city,  and  that  I  should  enjoy  more  real  happiness  in  one  month 
with  you  at  home,  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
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finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven  times  seven  years. 
But  as  it  has  been  a  kind  of  destiny  that  has  thrown  me  upon 
this  service,  I  shall  hope  that  my  undertaking  it  is  designed  to 
answer  some  good  purpose. 

*  *  *  ******** 

a  I  shall  rely,  therefore,  confidently  on  that  Providence  which 
has  heretofore  preserved  and  been  bountiful  to  me,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  that  I  shall  return  safe  to  you  in  the  fall.  I  shall  feel 
no  pain  from  the  toil  or  the  danger  of  the  campaign  ;  my 
unhappiness  will  flow  from  the  uneasiness  I  know  you  will  feel 
from  being  left  alone.  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  summon 
your  whole  fortitude,  and  pass  your  time  as  agreeably  as  you 
can.  Nothing  will  give  me  so  much  sincere  satisfaction  as  to 
hear  this,  and  to  hear  it  from  your  own  pen.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  life  was  always  uncertain, 
he  had  had  his  will  drawn  up,  and  enclosed  the  draft  to  her ; 
by  this  will  he  gave  her  the  use  and  control  of  all  his  estates 
and  property  during  her  lifetime ;  which  will  was  observed  on 
his  decease.  Such  was  the  love  the  greatest  man  the  world 
ever  saw  cherished  towards  his  wife ;  and  she  was  worthy  of 
his  love.  What  higher  celebrity  could  a  woman  desire  ? 
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THOMAS  ATKINSON. 

Oh,  love— -it  stoopeth  down 
To  all  on  whom  it  doateth ; 

Like  yon  soft  and  cloudy  crown 
That  round  the  hill-top  floateth. 

Heaven’s  azure  arch  above, 

O’er  the  subject  sea  extending, 

Is  the  type  of  lofty  love, 

To  its  object  ever  bending. 

The  moon  shines  down  to  earth, 

And  the  star-ray  thither  flietli ; 

To  the  wave  that  gave  it  birth 

Turns  the  mountain  stream,  or  dyeth, 

With  a  panting  for  the  ocean, 

As  my  spirit  pants  for  Thee : 

But,  alas  !  though  thou’rt  my  chosen, 

It  is  Thou  must  stoop  to  me  ! 
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REMEMBERING  THE  OLD  HOME. 

T.  BUCHANAN  BEAD. 

Between  broad  fields  of  wheat  and  corn 
Is  the  lowly  home  where  I  was  born ; 

The  peach-tree  leans  against  the  wall, 

And  the  woodbine  wanders  over  all. 

There  is  the  barn — and  as  of  yore, 

I  can  smell  the  hay  from  the  open  door, 

And  see  the  busy  swallows  throng, 

And  hear  the  peewie’s  mournful  song. 

There  is  the  orchard — the  very  trees 
Where  my  childhood  knew  long  hours  of  ease, 
And  watched  the  shadowy  moments  run 
Till  my  life  imbibed  more  shade  than  sun. 

The  barn,  the  trees,  the  brook,  the  birds, 

The  meadows  with  their  lowing  herds, 

The  woodbine  on  the  cottage  wall — 

My  heart  still  lingers  with  them  all. 
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ON  CONJUGAL  FELICITY. 


T.  CHARLES  BOONE. 

Politeness  is  the  characteristic  of  a  civilized  nation.  We 
experience  its  advantage  every  day  and  every  hour ;  nay,  the 
very  charms  of  society  owe  their  existence  to  it.  Is  it  not 
singular,  then,  that  in  so  vast  a  number  of  cases  man  and  vTife 
forget  to  observe  it  to  one  another?  Where  it  is  the  most 
required,  it  is  the  least  regarded.  Not  unfrequently,  the  most 
polished  man  in  company,  or  among  strangers,  is  the  roughest 
brute  in  his  own  house.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  then — so 
long  as  this  vile  habit  of  being  urbane  abroad,  and  rude  at 
home,  causes  constant  strife  and  domestic  misery,  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject  can  scarcely  be  deemed  stale  or  unprofitable. 

It  is  our  duty  to  cast  as  much  sunshine  as  we  can  over  the 
brief  day  of  all  who  are  travelling  on  the  same  road  with  our¬ 
selves,  and  bound  to  the  same  bourne — to  strew  their  path 
with  flowers,  when  we  have  the  opportunity.  Much  more  is 
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it  our  duty  to  disperse,  when  in  our  power,  the  clouds  collecting 
around  those  more  intimately  connected  with  us.  But  do  we 
so  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  we  not  too  frequently  stand  in  each 
other’s  light,  and  ward  off  the  cheering  rays  from  reaching 
even  that  heart  which  should  be  a  part  of  our  own,  and  to 
which  we  have  plighted  our  love,  until  Death  bursts  the  link 
asunder !  To  give  pain,  and  cause  anxiety,  to  one  who  is  kind 
to  us  and  loves  us ! — in  our  study  we  pronounce  it  the  action 
of  a  lunatic ;  yet  it  is  a  foible  to  which  we  must  all  plead  guilty, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves — Was  man  born  to  tyrannize  over  the 
woman,  and  the  woman  to  torment  the  man?  or  were  they 
created  by  such  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Benevolence,  that  their 
wishes,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  joys,  should  be  the  same, 
and  they  should  become  one  flesh  ?  Is  the  woman  born  to  be 
the  husband’s  slave  ?  Is  he  to  dictate  without  reasoning ;  to 
expect  obedience  on  her  part,  without  corresponding  love  and 
protection  on  his  ? 

After  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  the  great  poet  beautifully 
describes  Eve  as  anticipating,  among  the  fatal  consequences  of 
their  offence,  that  it  would  introduce  strife  and  contention 
between  her  husband  and  herself.  Her  imploring  request  to 
her  husband  comes  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  reader  : — 
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“  While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour,  perhaps, 

Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace  !” 

Where  dwell  the  married  couple  who  should  not  say,  66  Be¬ 
tween  us  two  let  there  be  peace.” 

We  may  say,  indeed,  Between  us  all  let  there  be  peace — hut, 
above  everything,  we  must  desire  domestic  peace ; — peace  with 
the  wife  of  our  bosom — peace  with  the  mother  of  our  children — 
peace  with  our  companion  through  joy  and  sorrow — peace  with 
her  who  is  constantly  by  our  side  over  the  rugged  path  of  life, 
journeying  with  ourselves  on  the  road  terminating  in  the 
valley  of  death.  Ah !  how  brief  is  the  time  allotted  us  for 
acts  of  kindness,  and  yet  how  often  do  we  neglect  to  make  the 
most  even  of  that  short  time  ! 

Why  do  we  permit  ourselves  to  forget  that — 

“The  brightest  things  on  earth, 

How  short  a  time  they  stay, 

To  mingle  with  our  mirth, 

And  glad  our  summer's  day  \” 

But  when  death  has  robbed  us  of  a  friend — perhaps  the 
partner  of  our  bosom — who  shall  describe  the  desolation  of 
heart  which  accompanies  the  recollection  of  but  one  hasty 
or  hard  word  ? 
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When  the  melancholy  reflection  possesses  our  heart — when 
the  very  breeze  seems  to  whisper  mournfully — 

u  The  steps  of  friends  thy  slumbers  may  not  break, 

Nor  fond,  familiar  voice  arouse  again  ! 

Death’s  silent  shadow  veils  thy  darkened  brow  j” 

How  eager  is  memory  to  remind  us  of  an  occasion  to  display 
our  kindness,  unheeded, — of  some  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
our  love  and  affection,  unimproved  on  our  part — some  act  of 
tenderness  towards  ourselves  slighted  and  treated  with  neglect ! 
Then  we  regarded  these  things  as  trifles,  but  now  they  are 
daggers  to  the  heart. 

Where  is  the  man  who  is  always  exempt  from  this  irrita¬ 
bility  of  temper?  Alas!  the  noblest  specimens  of  man  have 
been  subject  to  this  frailty !  We,  ourselves,  at  all  events, 
plead  guilty  to  having  experienced  this  inconvenience  of 
unrestrained  and  unchecked  irritability — nay,  this  common 
failing. 

But  when  we  have  retired  for  a  moment  to  reflect,  and  tran¬ 
quillize  our  feelings,  and,  on  our  return,  with  a  word  of  kind¬ 
ness  or  apology  on  our  tongue,  have  been  met  with  a  smile,  or 
a  tear  of  joy  and  tenderness,  instead  of  reproach,  how  earnest 
have  we  been  in  our  determination  to  check  and  curb  this  hasty 
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temper  in  future,  and  to  value  as  a  jewel  above  all  price,  the 
woman,  who,  instead  of  increasing  our  irritation  by  rebuke,  has 
instantly  subdued  it  by  her  softness,  her  gentleness,  her  sooth¬ 
ing  words,  her  endearing  caress  !  How  delightful  at  such  a 
moment  to  put  into  practice  the  Apostle’s  admonition,  “  Greet 
one  another  with  a  holy  kiss!”  Oh,  this  gentleness!  it  is  the 
great  avenue  to  mutual  enjoyments.  Amidst  the  strife  of  inter¬ 
fering  interests ,  it  tempers  the  violence  of  contention ,  and  keeps 
alive  the  seeds  of  harmony.  It  softens  animosities ,  renews  endear- 
ments ,  and  renders  the  countenance  of  a  man  a  refreshment  to  a 
man.  It  prepossesses  and  wins  every  heart ;  it  persuades ,  when 
every  other  argument  fails ;  it  disarms  the  fierce  and  melts  the 
stubborn.  It  is  the  calm  and  clear  atmosphere ,  the  serenity  and 
sunshine  of  the  mind.  In  short,  magnanimity  always  breathes 
gentleness.  And  especially  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the 
subject  before  us,  we  add,  Gentleness  is  the  cement  of  happiness 
in  the  married  state. 

And  here  we  would  impress  upon  a  wife  the  necessity  of 
never  persisting  in  contradicting  her  husband,  although  he  is 
decidedly  in  the  wrong.  Having  once — and  but  once — in  a 
rnild,  lady-like,  feminine,  persuasive — wre  would  almost  add, 
imploring  tone — expressed  her  opinion,  let  her  preserve  silence; 
not  a  sulky  silence,  but  apparently  a  deferential  silence. 
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The  reader  may  remember  that,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  prince 
of  Persia  inquiring  of  a  philosopher  what  was  required  to  make 
him  (the  prince)  perfect,  the  honest  reply  was,  The  art  of 
silence.  How  many  married  people  may  advantageously  apply 
this  answer  to  themselves !  The  practice  of  this  simple  rule 
would,  in  many  instances,  turn  the  scale,  and  render  many 
unions  happy,  which  are  now  disquieted  daily  by  bickerings 
and  upbraidings. 

Our  opinion,  in  general  parlance,  is,  that  every  wife  may 
shortly  gain  the  ascendancy  over  a  turbulent  husband  by  her 
self-command,  and  modest,  silent  dignity ;  by  suppressing  every 
hasty  word  and  angry  look.  Oh !  which  is  the  most  efficient 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  wife  ? — harsh  reproach  or  soft  per¬ 
suasion  !  Her  habitual  attempts  to  please  must  and  will  have 
effect,  and  meet  their  reward.  We  never  yet  knew  a  man 
with  so  ungenerous  a  heart  as  to  be  utterly  uninfluenced  by 
softness  and  tenderness. 

A  husband  may  be  u  talked  down,”  we  admit ;  but  then  he 
dislikes  his  wife  and  his  home,  and  will  frequently  absent  him¬ 
self  from  both. 

Often  have  we  witnessed  the  rough,  uncouth  man,  a  bear 
abroad,  whom  nothing  could  tame,  the  lamb  at  home,  in  the 
presence  of  a  delicate,  gentle,  and  mild  woman,  whether  wife 
37 
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or  daughter.  She  appears  to  exercise  the  like  influence  over 
rude  human  nature,  as  the  virgin,  we  are  told,  while  walking 
unscathed,  the  mistress  of  the  forest,  employs  over  the  lion 
crouching  at  her  feet. 

But  some  persons  will  inquire,  why  is  woman  always  to  show 
this  forbearance — to  be  silent,  as  if  conscious  of  being  in  the 
wrong  ? 

To  such  an  one  we  make  answer — For  your  own  happiness, 
your  own  welfare ;  in  order  that  such  scenes  may  not  be  repeated, 
but  that  you  may  eventually  command  respect  from  your  hus¬ 
band,  instead  of  reproach.  Do  you  expect  to  find  happiness 
elsewhere  than  in  your  own  house,  and  in  your  husband’s 
society  ?  You  reply,  No.  We  add,  then,  secure  this  happiness, 
by  securing  the  love  and  respect  of  your  husband.  Be  not  dis¬ 
heartened  because  you  have  to  repeat  this  forbearance;  it  has 
never  yet  failed  to  gain  success  finally.  How  delightful  will 
be  the  reminiscence  hereafter  of  having  acquired  happiness,  not 
only  for  yourself,  but  also  for  your  husband !  He  will  not  fail 
to  acknowledge  the  debt  he  owed  you.  At  any  time,  then, 
when  you  find  your  choier  rising,  repeat  to  yourself  the  remark 
— a  Home  must  be  the  centre  of  a  woman’s  happiness — make 
that  miserable,  and  the  light  of  her  days  is  faded.”  We  repeat, 
no  married  woman  can  possibly  secure  true  felicity  without 
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gentleness,  softness,  tenderness,  meekness,  compliance.  By 
these,  she  will  give  animation  and  fresh  vigour  to  every  noble 
and  manly  sentiment  in  her  husband’s  breast. 

But  should  the  individual  be  of  a  cowardly,  mean,  and  mali¬ 
cious  spirit, — should  he  be  one  who  considers  that  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  his  physical  strength  constitutes  him  the  relentless 
daily  tyrant  over  the  weaker  subject, — to  such  a  monster  we 
scorn  to  address  ourselves,  having  neither  care  nor  cure  for  him. 
“  Oh,  bear  him  to  some  distant  shore !”  the  soul  of  an  oyster 
belongs  to  him  ! 

Would  that  we  could  persuade  the  newly-married,  at  the  first 
approach  of  dissension,  the  very  first  signal  of  a  diminution  of 
affection,  before  they  permit  their  kinder  and  better  feelings  to 
become  steeled  or  blunted,  or  even  in  any  measure  altered,  to 
recall  and  dwell  upon  the  impressions  of  admiration,  regard, 
and  fondness  for  each  other,  which  appeared  to  be  so  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  heart  before  marriage !  We  would  recall  to 
them  the  just  observation — It  was  Love  which  fanned  the  spark 
into  a  flame  ;  Love  alone  can  keep  the  flame  glowing .  Let  them 
inquire  of  their  own  hearts,  will  they  now  contemn  the  object 
upon  which  they  once  so  ardently  doted?  Had  these  fond 
imaginings  before  marriage  but  a  fictitious  foundation?  Let 
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them  remember  the  sentiments  which  love  excited  in  their 
breast.  We  admit  that  the  opinion  formed  of  the  beloved  one 
before  marriage  must  be,  in  great  measure,  upon  credit;  but 
how  indescribably  painful  to  contemplate  the  delusion — should 
such  be  the  case — being,  after  marriage,  utterly  and  entirely 
dispelled  !  Have  we  dreamt  in  vain  that  another  s  nerves  would 
vibrate  to  our  own  ? — that  the  beams  of  other  eyes  shoidd  melt  at 
once  and  kindle  into  our  own  ? 

Readers — that  is,  married  readers — let  us  suppose  the  first 
quarrel  just  to  have  taken  place.  Instead  of  brooding  over  it 
in  sullen  silence — instead  of  endeavouring  to  reason  yourselves 
into  the  justifiableness  of  not  seeking  immediate  reconciliation, 
lose  not  a  moment.  Ask  not  who  began  the  quarrel,  for  both 
were  to  blame  in  continuing  it.  Hasten  back  to  the  spot  of  the 
first  contention;  indulge  not  in  crimination  or  justification; 
return  to  each  other’s  embrace,  and  moisten  each  other’s  cheek 
with  the  burning  but  pure  and  joyful  tears  of  conjugal  love. 
Bear  in  mind  that  crimination  is  an  arrow  which  will  always 
recoil  upon  itself. 

“Now,  must  I  seek  her — needs  must  seek; 

I  cannot  bear  a  thought  like  this ; 

Her  lovely  lips,  her  lovely  cheek, 

I  long  to  kiss.” 
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The  following  Eastern  verses  may  frequently  be  remembered 
and  imitated  with  advantage  : 

u  I  had  prepared  a  volume  of  expostulation ;  hut  when  we  met  I  remembered 
not  a  word.” 

Some  readers,  perhaps,  will  not  peruse  the  following  without 
a  sigh : 

“  Long  have  I  wept  on  account  of  our  disunion  :  the  tears  overflowing  from 
my  eyelids.” 

11  And  I  vowed  that  if  Providence  should  bring  us  together,  I  would  never 
again  mention  our  separation.” 

“  Joy  hath  overcome  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  by  its  excess  it  hath  made 
me  weep.” 

“  0,  eye,  thou  hast  become  so  accustomed  to  tears,  that  thou  weepest  from 
happiness,  as  from  grief !” 

Oh!  the  first  quarrel!  this  first  misunderstanding — this 
first  dispute  !  It  annihilates  the  fanciful  dreams  in  which  each 
had  indulged  before  marriage, — displays  the  angel,  we  thought 
we  had  wedded,  in  the  shape  of  a  human  being,  governed  with 
human  errors  and  human  passions  and  frailties.  It  may 
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almost  be  compared  to  the  first  attack  upon  a  woman’s  chas¬ 
tity, — when  her  vanity  is  wounded,  and  her  self-respect  is 
diminished.  At  all  events,  without  exaggeration,  we  may  say 
of  the  first  dispute,  that  it  is  like  the  first  disruption  of  a 
river’s  bank;  the  injury  may  be  but  small,  but  it  is  continually 
increasing,  until  the  waters  rush  out,  inundate  and  devastate 
the  country.  Such  is  a  first  dispute ;  it  may  be  but  slight,  but 
it  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  greater,  until  mutual  respect  has 
been  assaulted,  if  not  destroyed,  and  the  fair  prospect  of  happi¬ 
ness,  of  domestic  quiet,  and  reciprocity  of  feeling,  is  upon  the 
verge  of  destruction.  The  first  dispute  weakens  the  barrier 
which  has  prevented  the  exercise  of  temper;  it  lessens  the  self- 
respect  of  both  parties ;  it  removes  the  guard  which  has  been 
opposed  to  irritability  during  the  time  of  courtship,  and  which 
would,  probably,  with  a  little  more  perseverance,  have  become 
habitual ;  it  at  once  exposes  to  each  the  natural,  unrestrained 
disposition ;  and  the  self-gratulation  which  has  existed  in  the 
mind,  from  a  consciousness  of  having  successfully  striven 
against  a  weakness,  is  for  ever  lost.* 

Plutarch,  amongst  his  conjugal  precepts,  lays  down — “  That 
it  behooves  those  people  that  are  newly  married  to  avoid  the 

*  A.  Freeling. 
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first  occasion  of  discord  and  dissension,  considering  that  vessels, 
newly  formed,  are  subject  to  be  bruised  and  put  out  of  shape 
by  many  slight  incidents;  but  when  the  materials  come  to  be 
settled  and  hardened  by  time,  nor  fire  nor  sword  will  hardly 
prejudice  the  solid  substance.” 

So  much  for  the  first  quarrel.  But  suppose  there  has  been 
a  second,  or  a  third,  or  even  a  hundred  and  more,  is  the  further 
progress  in  these  domestic  quarrels — the  greatest  bane  of 
human  happiness — uncontrollable?  Far,  far  from  it!  We 
might  as  well  argue,  that  because  a  man  has  taken  one,  two, 
three — nay,  a  hundred  steps — towards  an  apparently  unfathom¬ 
able  precipice,  he  is  necessarily  impelled  by  evil  destiny  to 
move  on  in  the  same  direction,  till  precipitated  down  the 
terrific  abyss. 

But  how  are  these  feuds  to  be  stopped?  We  answer,  by 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  determining  to  decline  repartee,  and, 
if  absolutely  necessary,  to  leave  the  room ;  though  this  should 
be  a  dernier  resource,  since,  if  done  pettishly  or  ungracefully, 
it  might  be  deemed  an  insult.  And  we  say  most  earnestly, 
Beware,  when  a  fresh  cause  of  difference  unfortunately  arises, 
of  reviving  old  grievances.  This  is  a  very  common  failing, 
though,  we  believe,  more  especially  placed  to  the  charge  of  the 
softer  sex. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  perni¬ 
cious  consequences  arising,  generally  speaking,  from  any  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  others,  even  so  much  as  by  one  remark 
upon  or  during  those  deplorable  squabbles,  when  they  occur 
between  man  and  wife.  Alas!  even  the  most  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  have  too  frequently  ensued  from  the  unnecessary  and 
uncalled  for  interference  of  those  falsely  called  friends. 

There  are  other  points,  however,  beside  the  sudden  quarrels 
of  those  who  once  truly  loved  each  other,  to  which  we  would 
call  the  reader’s  attention.  The  observer  of  human  life  cannot 
have  failed  to  remark,  if  he  be  an  old  friend  and  commanding 
the  entree ,  how  frequently  the  bride  is  pining  under  a  feeling 
of  despondency,  for  which  she  is  utterly  incapable  to  account. 
Her  husband,  when  at  home,  is  all  kindness ;  she  is  surrounded, 
apparently,  by  every  comfort;  yet  her  spirits  are  depressed, 
her  heart  sinks  involuntarily,  her  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

But  did  she  expect  to  leave  her  father’s  house, — to  forego 
the  caress  and  ever-vigilant  attention  of  a  fond  mother, — the 
society  of  sisters,  and  brothers,  and  relations,  and  friends, 
without  experiencing  this  loneliness,  this  forlorn  sensation  ? 
She  must  wait  awhile  in  patience ;  and  other  ties,  even  those 
of  a  mother,  will  bind  her  yet  more  closely  than  ever  to  earth. 
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All !  yes ;  she  may  not  have  brothers  or  sisters  to  miss, — 
still  her  thoughts,  perchance,  dwell  upon  some  solitary  parent, 
whose  home  has  become  a  dreary  wilderness  since  the  absence 
of  the  only  child. 

We  can  imagine  the  desolation  of  the  parent’s  heart,  when 
the  only,  or  the  last  child,  has  left  its  home. 

Nature  gives  the  young  as  a  solace  to  the  old ;  but  the  young 
naturally  form  new  ties,  and  the  aged  parent  is  bereft  of  the 
staff,  and  the  hearth  is  desolate. 

Alas !  how  often  is  the  marriage-day,  alike  to  parent  and 
to  child,  but  the  entrance  into  the  valley  of  sorrow  and  of 
tears ! 

We  have  purposely  avoided  alluding  to  those  scenes  when 
the  pallid  bride  is  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground  in  a  state 
of  utter — nay,  the  most  despondent  hopelessness;  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  ceremony,  she  feels  her  icy  hand 
placed  for  the  first  time  in  that  of  a  future  husband,  who 
possesses  not  one  particle  of  her  heart — but  which,  perchance, 
has,  or  had,  some  other  idol. 

Or  when  the  bridegroom  feels,  as  Byron,  in  his  well-known, 
beautiful  lines,  represents  himself  to  have  done,  when  he  stood 
at  the  altar — and  the  remembrance  of  former  days,  of  love  and 
of  hope,  flitted  across  his  mind. 
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We  trust  the  like  are  but  very  rare  occurrences. 

We  must,  however,  say  a  little  more  upon  the  unhappiness 
so  often  experienced  shortly  after  marriage. 

Wise  people  endeavour  to  marry  those  with  whose  character 
and  opinions  they  are  acquainted,  and  whose  sentiments  assi¬ 
milate  to  their  own.  But  many  persons,  when  they  marry, 
are  acquainted  with  little  more  than  each  other’s  features, 
having  taken  much  more  trouble  to  investigate  the  details  of 
property,  than  analyze  the  temper,  disposition,  or  principles  of 
the  party  with  whom  they  are  about  to  be  irrevocably  linked. 
Society,  also,  but  too  frequently  treats  marriage  in  this  light. 
It  is  admitted  that  popular  language  indicates  the  state  of 
popular  opinion.  When  it  is  first  announced  that  a  young 
person  is  affianced,  the  question  is — Is  it  a  good  match  ?  But, 
alas !  the  epithet  good  relates  almost  entirely  to  title,  or  birth, 
or  property.  We  are  not  aware  that  principles,  education, 
character,  or  temper,  are  so  much  as  included  in  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

And  even  respecting  the  former,  so  far  as  relates  to  property, 
there  appears  frequently  to  be  reciprocal  deceit  as  well  as 
reciprocal  misunderstanding.  Indeed  a  friend  of  ours  has 
gravely  accounted  for  early  marriage  feuds,  by  assuring  us 
that  the  honey-moon  is  but  too  often  passed  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  tricks,  arts,  frauds,  which  either  party  has  been 
practising  upon  the  other. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  during  the  first 
months  after  marriage,  there  are  such  violent  and  frequent 
quarrels,  the  foundation  of  future  dislike,  and,  too  often, 
mutual  hatred. 

But  we  must  fix  our  attention  upon  the  more  usual  causes 
of  disagreement.  The  husband  forgets,  that  although  the  wife 
is  bound  to  obey  him  in  ordinary  matters,  she  is  by  no  means 
under  obligation  to  clothe  herself  in  his  sentiments  and 
opinions,  to  be  saddled  with  his  eccentricities  and  vagaries, 
and  move  as  his  double  in  female  attire. 

Most  desirable,  indeed,  is  it,  that  in  this  life  we  have  a 
second-self  ;  but  the  most  devoted  love  alone  can  secure  such 
a  blessing.  Now,  it  is  absolutely  expedient  that  man  and  wife 
take  into  account  the  different  circumstances  of  their  birth — 
the  principles  in  which  each  has  been  nurtured — the  opinions 
which  each  has  imbibed — also  the  sentiments  and  notions  and 
habits  of  their  parents — the  customs  of  the  locality  or  country 
in  which  they  wrere  reared,  &c. 

When  a  young  couple  first  differ,  instead  of  each  persisting  in 
being  in  the  right,  and  declining  to  listen  to  argument  or  reason, 
let  them  give  a  kind  and  patient  hearing  to  one  another ;  be 
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determined  not  to  adhere  to  any  unjust  prejudice,  but  anxiously 
endeavour  to  fall  into,  instead  of  oppose,  one  another’s  fancies 
and  opinions.  If  it  be  scarcely  possible  for  two  persons ,  connected 
by  the  ties  of  common  friendship ,  to  live  constantly  together ,  or 
even  habitually  to  pass  much  time  in  the  society  of  each  other , 
without  gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  in  their  senti¬ 
ments  and  habits ,  still  less  probable  is  it  that  from  the  closest  and, 
most  attractive  of  all  bands  of  union ,  a  similar  effect  should  not 
be  the  result.  Generally  speaking,  the  woman  will  require  but 
little  tact,  provided  she  have  softness  of  manner,  diffidence,  and 
patience,  to  gain  her  husband  over  to  her  own  opinions  and 
wishes. 

For  it  is  true  that  when  the  heart  is  won ,  the  judgment  is 
easily  persuaded.  It  icaits  not  for  the  slow  process  of  argument 
to  prove  that  to  be  right  ichich  it  already  thinks  too  amiable  to  be 
wrong. 

After  a  little  mutual  concession,  we  repeat,  it  will  be  astonish¬ 
ing  to  find  how  rapidly  a  young  couple  approach  each  other  in 
wishes,  inclinations,  and  sentiments.  How  those  who  were 
afar  off,  are  now  drawn,  indeed,  as  it  were,  strongly  attracted, 
towards  each  other;  and,  with  smiles  of  love  and  peace,  are 
walking  hand  in  hand.  They  converse  with  the  same  friends, 
they  read  the  same  books,  and  thus  have  a  general  subject  of 
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interesting  conversation.  Quite  a  new  existence  is  open  to 
them ;  as  they  are  one  in  flesh,  so  are  they  now  one  in  heart 
and  in  mind. 

Dreary  night  is  exchanged  for  glorious  day.  A  new  mine 
of  happiness  is  discovered ;  for  without  reciprocity  of  feeling 
and  opinion,  there  can  be  no  happiness  in  the  marriage  state. 
Oh !  how  easy  for  an  intellectual  husband  to  model  a  tender, 
pliant,  young  creature  according  to  his  inclination ! 

Let  the  husband  consider,  too,  that  while  he  lias  found  a 
cheerful  partner  of  his  youth,  and  his  present  joys,  he  has  also 
secured  in  her,  though  at  a  distance ,  unless  Providence  should 
break  the  nuptial  tie,  a  friend  in  age ,  a  solace  in  affliction. 

And,  in  the  interim,  should  the  thunderbolts  of  adversity 
pierce  him ;  should  the  shafts  discharged  by  the  base  and  mean 
passions  of  man  threaten  to  overwhelm  him,  where  shall  he 
seek  consolation  and  sympathy  ? 

Where  shall  he  find  an  asylum  ?  To  whom  shall  he  flee  for 
repose  ?  Let  him  retire  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  dwelling ;  let 
him  flee  to  the  bosom  of  his  wife !  Though  the  world  should 
be  shut  against  him,  she  would  receive  him  with  open  arms; 
and  though  it  frown  upon  him,  she  will  welcome  him  with 
a  smile.  With  affectionate  assiduity  she  will  remove  every 
object  from  his  eye,  every  sound  from  his  ear,  every  impression 
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from  his  memory*  which  is  calculated  to  increase  the  painful 
sensibilities  of  his  heart.  She  will  strive  by  her  conversation 
to  divert,  by  her  smiles  to  cheer,  by  her  caresses  to  soothe 
him. 

*********** 

M.  Michelet,  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  “  Priests,  Women, 
and  Families,”  wishing  to  preserve  the  young  wife  from  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  Jesuit,  and  to  impress  upon  the  husband’s 
mind  the  necessity  of  securing  that  ascendancy  which  he  is 
certain  to  obtain  at  the  commencement  of  wedded  life,  makes 
an  observation,  which  many  may  peruse  with  advantage. 

Marriage  gives  the  husband  a  single  and  momentary  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  in  reality  the  master  of  his  wife;  to  with¬ 
draw  her  from  the  influence  of  another,  and  make  her  his  own 
for  ever.  Does  he  profit  by  it?  Very  rarely.  He  ought,  in 
the  very  beginning,  when  he  has  much  influence  over  her,  to 
let  her  participate  in  the  activity  of  his  mind,  his  business, 
and  ideas ;  initiate  her  in  his  projects,  and  create  an  activity 
in  her  by  means  of  his  own. 

66  To  wish  and  think  as  he  does — both  acting  with  him  and 
suffering  with  him — this  is  marriage.  The  worst  that  may 
happen  is,  not  that  she  may  suffer,  but  that  she  may  languish 
and  pine  away, — living  apart,  and  like  a  widow.  How  can  we 
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wonder,  then,  if  her  affections  for  him  be  lessened  ?  Ah !  if, 
in  the  beginning,  he  had  made  her  his  own,  by  making  her 
share  his  ambition,  troubles,  and  uneasiness;  if  they  had 
watched  whole  nights  together,  and  been  troubled  with  the 
same  thoughts,  he  would  have  retained  her  affections.  Attach¬ 
ment  may  be  strengthened  by  grief  itself,  and  mutual  sufferings 
may  maintain  mutual  love.” 

Harshness  to  a  kind  and  sensitive  woman  can  scarcely  fail  to 
produce  artifice  and  deceit.  The  mere  anxiety  to  please  and 
fear  to  offend,  on  her  part,  must  produce  this  shocking  conse¬ 
quence. 

And  while  we  say  this  much  to  the  bridegroom,  we  will  also 
remind  the  young  wife  that  a  bride  has  been  compared  to  a 
newly-made  minister  of  state,  the  most  trifling  part  of  whose 
conduct  and  conversation  is  most  minutely  examined  and 
inspected,  but  not  always  with  the  best-natured  eyes.  The  set¬ 
ting  out  right  even  in  trifles  is  all-important. 

And  here  we  would  make  a  brief  remark  on  the  fatal  habit 
some  young  women  assume  of  neglecting,  shortly  after  mar¬ 
riage,  their  persons  and  their  attire,  except  when  they  are  going 
into  company;  as  if  they  would  say  to  their  husband,  We  have 
no  longer  any  desire  to  please  you ;  those  days,  those  hours  are 
past.  And  this  is  the  more  galling  to  the  husband,  when  he 
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calls  to  mind  the  many  arts,  allurements,  and  enticements, 
which  were  called  into  play  to  captivate  his  fancy,  and  secure 
his  affection,  before  marriage. 

Let  the  husband  admit  his  wife  to  all  his  secrets,  and  make 
her  his  sole  confidante.  They  who  truly  love  have  but  one 
heart ;  their  thoughts,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  feelings  are 
in  common,  therefore  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  there  be  a 
secret  on  either  side. 

It  is  a  calumny  to  pronounce  it  unsafe  to  do  so.  We  admit 
that  a  wife  does  sometimes  betray  a  secret  committed  to  her 
charge,  but  under  what  circumstances  ? 

Why,  when  she  is  but  once  in  a  way  treated  as  a  reasonable 
and  confidential  being — when,  in  a  rare  moment  of  good 
humour,  the  husband  imparts  some  information  of  trifling  im¬ 
port;  then,  perhaps,  in  order  to  show  that  she  stands  exalted 
in  her  husbands  opinion,  and  is  not  quite  so  much  contemned 
as  is  generally  supposed,  she  may  be  so  imprudent  as  to  betray 
the  trust,  but  it  is  then,  and  then  only. 

But  when  the  husband  makes  her  bosom  the  emporium,  the 
chest,  the  treasury  of  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  wishes,  his  anxi¬ 
eties,  does  she  then  betray  his  confidence  ?  No,  no ;  it  is  woman 
who  is  faithful  unto  death. 
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Would  that  men  considered  the  nature*  of  woman  !  How 
prone  she  is  to  love ;  how  inclined  to  devote  herself  constantly 
and  faithfully  to  one  individual !  How,  like  the  ivy  encircling 
the  oak,  or  the  woodbine  the  elm,  she  seeks  an  object  which 
she  may  embrace,  and  be  by  it  protected.  We  will  not  tarry 
to  speak  of  her  devotedness,  of  the  numberless  instances  of 
her  magnanimity.  Behold  Queen  Eleanor,  with  eager  lips, 
imbibing  the  poison  from  the  wound  of  our  first  Edward ! 

Again,  however,  let  us  press  upon  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  entered,  as  also  those  who  are  about  to  enter,  the  bands 
of  matrimony,  that  as  marriage  admits  of  the  most  unlimited, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  extreme  intimacy,  so  there  must  be 
a  counterbalance  against  the  evil  effects  which  such  intimacy 
might  bring  with  it. 

And  such  counterbalance  must  be  sought  in  refinement  and 
delicacy ;  in  mutual  concession,  in  mutual  indulgence,  in  the 
most  unceasing  attention  to  each  other’s  wants  and  comforts, 
and,  perhaps,  above  all,  in  continuous  and  the  most  deferential 
courtesy  and  politeness  towards  each  other. 

Yes  !  The  man  of  a  noble  nature,  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  a  partner  really  adapted  to  him,  ever  exclaims — 
How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride ! 
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“  How  delightful  is  life,  and  how  sweet  is  it !  Union  hath  only  increased 
iny  passion  !” 

“Thou  art  the  handsomest  person  that  hath  appeared,  and  more  hnndsome 
to-day  than  thou  wert  yesterday 

Frequently  have  we  witnessed  the  most  deferential  respect 
and  courteous  behaviour  observed  by  elderly  couples  towards 
each  other  (and  that  too,  without  any  exception,  as  during 
even  a  sudden  outbreak  of  caprice,  or  anger,  or  ill-humour),  to 
the  close  of  a  long  and  happy  life. 

These,  and  these  only,  are  the  couples  upon  whom,  it  appears 
to  us,  Providence  bestows  the  invaluable  prize  of  marriage  hap¬ 
piness.  Of  such,  it  is  truly  said — “One  is  as  the  shadow  of 
the  other’s  body ;  never  separate, — never  asunder.” 

To  the  praise  of  William  the  Third  be  it  spoken,  that  when 
his  beloved  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  J arnes  the  Second,  was  on  her 
death-bed,  William  solemnly  declared  to  Bishop  Burnet,  that 
during  the  time  himself  and  the  Queen  had  lived  together,  he 
had  not  discovered  one  fault  in  her ,  and  that  she  possessed  a  worth 
which  nobody  thoroughly  knew  but  himself. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  consider  what  a  glorious  reflection  it 
must  be  for  a  married  couple,  that  they  never  had  a  dispute. 
May  we  not,  in  truth,  say,  that  “  domestic  love  is  the  wing 
upon  which  two  congenial  souls  are  conveyed  to  heaven !” 
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Yes !  believe  us,  when  we  tell  you,  that  the  true  happiness 
of  the  sexes  must  consist  in  mutual  sympathy,  and,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  in  chaste  love.  Sensuality  can  never 
bestow  real  and  lasting  happiness. 

The  man  will  not  err  who  constantly  keeps  before  his  view 
the  following  remark,  and  receives  it  in  his  mind  as  an  indis¬ 
putable  truth.  There  is  a  wise ,  instinctive  consciousness  in 
women ,  that  the  offer  of  love  to  them  without  enthusiasm. ,  refine¬ 
ment ,  and  constancy ,  is  of  no  value  at  all.  Witho  ut  these  qualities 
in  their  wooers ,  they  are  the  staves  of  the  stronger  sex . 

*********** 

Jeremy  Taylor  informs  us,  in  his  usual  pithy  style,  that 
“  Marriage  is  the  mother  of  the  world,  and  preserves  kingdoms, 
and  fills  cities,  churches,  and  even  Heaven  itself.  It  is  that 
state  of  things  to  which  God  hath  designed  the  present  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  world.  Marriage,”  he  adds,  “hath  in  it  the 
labour  of  love  and  the  delicacies  of  friendship  ;  the  blessings  of 
society  and  the  union  of  hands  and  hearts.  It  hath  in  it  less 
of  beauty,  but  more  of  safety  than  a  single  life;  it  is  more 
merry  and  more  sad;  it  is  fuller  of  joys,  and  fuller  of  sorrows; 
it  lies  under  more  burdens,  but  is  supported  by  the  strength  of 
love  and  charity;  and  these  burdens  are  delightful.” 
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The  chief  causes  of  human  misery  are,  our  selfishness  and 
the  want  of  consideration  and  reflection.  There  are  many 
persons  who  make  no  endeavour  to  resist  their  selfish  habits, 
and  many  others  who  unfortunately  experience  and  confess 
that  selfishness  is  the  hydra  we  are  perpetually  combating ;  but 
the  monster  has  so  much  vitality ,  that  new  heads  spring  up  as  fast 
as  the  old  ones  are  cut  off! 

Alas,  alas !  our  intemperate  haste — our  want  of  self- 
government — our  want  of  thought — prevent  us  being  happy 
ourselves,  and  frequently  render  us  the  cause — and  what  is 
curious  and  worthy  of  remembrance,  often,  even,  on  our  part, 
the  unsuspected  cause — of  wretchedness  to  those,  who,  in 
reality,  are  objects  of  our  love,  our  honour,  and  our  esteem. 
“  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  you  have  the  nature  of  angels,  if  you 
live  as  the  brutes  which  perish  ?  If  you  boast  of  reason,  we 
entreat  you  to  use  it.” 

Alas !  how  many  men  and  women  absolutely  reflect  but 
little  more  than  the  brutes,  whose  intellect  is  so  indescribably 
inferior !  About  three-fourths  of  the  life  of  some  persons  are 
passed  in  domestic  bickerings — in  fact,  in  almost  uninterrupted 
irritation  and  mental  torture,  all  of  which  vast  aggregate  of 
evil  might  be  prevented  by  a  little  reflection ;  nay,  this  large 
amount  of  constant  human  suffering  might  be  exchanged  for 
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an  equal  quantity  or  amount  of  cheerfulness,  mental  tranquillity, 
domestic  peace  and  happiness,  did  we  but  call  to  mind  that  the 
Christian  is  imperatively  directed  to  place  himself  constantly 
on  his  guard  against  “  debates,  wraths,  strifes,  swellings, 
tumults.”  (2  Cor.  xii.  20.)  We  might  ask  the  reader,  has  he 
never  heard  of  the  man  who  has  neglected  the  precept  just 
cited,  experiencing  the  effect  of  evil,  so  concisely  but  forcibly 
expressed  in  Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  67 — “In  the  morning  thou 
shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  evening!  and  at  even  thou  shalt 
say,  Would  God  it  were  morning.” 

The  misery  so  frequently  experienced  in  married  life  would 
be,  we  add,  indescribably  diminished,  if  not  annihilated,  by  the 
observance  of  one  simple  scriptural  rule — “  Be  of  one  mind, 
live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with 
you.”  (2  Cor.  xiii.  10.) 


MAN  AND  WOMAN. 


TENNYSON. 

The  woman’s  cause  is  man’s ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free. 

*  ******* 

For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 

But  diverse ;  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 

Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference : 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  : 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care. 
******** 

And  so  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  time 
Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love  ; 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  hack  to  man ; 

Then  reigns  the  world’s  great  bridal,  chaste  and  calm 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 
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A  WIFE’S  WELCOME. 


CHURCH  PARLOUR  MAGAZINE. 

“The  world  well  tried— the  sweetest  thing  in  life, 

Is  the  unclouded  welcome  of  a  wife.” 

1  believe  that  with  all  ray  heart.  I  have  tasted  some  of  the 
sweets  of  life,  and  with  as  keen  a  relish  for  them  as  any  one, 
bat  I  sign  to  the  above  declaration,  and  do  not  care  to  know 
the  man  who  calls  it  in  question. 

That  ivelcome  has  reclaimed  many  a  wanderer  on  the  verge 
of  ruin,  has  preserved  many,  who,  but  for  it,  would  have  gone 
astray ;  given  life  and  peace  to  the  heart  of  many  a  son  of  toil 
and  care,  and  made  the  cot  of  the  poor  an  Eden. 

The  leant  of  it  has  driven  many  a  man  to  the  bowl,  the 
gaming  table,  the  company  of  the  dissolute,  to  hell.  It  has 
made  many  a  home  a  prison,  many  a  husband  an  enemy,  many 
a  father  a  tyrant;  many  children  fatherless,  and  many  wives 
widows,  whose  fathers  or  husbands  yet  live.  And  when  I  see 
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a  man  neglecting  a  lovely-looking  wife,  and  seeking  his  pleasure 
in  the  haunts  of  sin,  to  know  whether  most  to  pity  or  to  blame 
him,  I  wish  to  know  if  the  wife  of  his  bosom  always  gave  him 
the  unclouded  welcome  of  a  smile,  when  he  entered  his  own 
door. 


LOVE  IN  HEAVEN. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

Although  at  the  resurrection  there  shall  be  no  relation  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  no  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  but  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,  yet  then  shall  be  remembered  how  men 
and  women  passed  through  this  state,  which  is  a  type  of  that; 
and  from  this  sacramental  union  all  holy  pairs  shall  pass  to 
the  spiritual  and  eternal,  where  love  shall  be  their  portion,  and 
joys  shall  crown  their  heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  bosom 
of  Jesus,  and  in  the  heart  of  God,  to  eternal  ages. 


THE  BRIDEGROOM  TO  HIS  BRIDE. 

The  Spring  is  coming  with  her  flowers 
To  bid  the  heaven  and  earth  he  gay, 

To  breathe  a  pledge  of  happier  hours, 

And  chase  all  gloomier  thoughts  away. 

The  young  birds  hear  her  welcome  voice. 

And  ’mid  the  budding  trees  rejoice ; 

I  join  them  in  their  song  of  gladness, 

And  feel  the  happiness  I  see, 

Yet  I  have  known  no  thought  of  sadness 
Since  I  knew  thee  ! 

Mine  are  the  prouder  hopes  of  life, 

The  hopes  that  cannot  dread  decay, 

That  see  no  evil — fear  no  strife 
To  meet  and  grapple  on  the  way. 

The  thoughts  that  thrill,  the  joys  that  bless — 
That  language  never  can  express — 
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THE  WHITE  VEIL. 

All — all  are  mine.  My  bosom’s  treasure — 
Hopes,  joys,  and  thoughts — the  happy  three — 
My  life  hath  been  a  life  of  pleasure 

Since  I  knew  thee  ! 

For  all  these  gifts,  what  can  I  find, 

What  offering  wilt  thou  keep  ? 

A  changeless  faith — a  constant  mind — 
Devotion  pure  and  deep — 

Unwearying  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  ? 

These — my  soul’s  idol — are  all  thine. 

My  heart  I  give  not — that  alone 
My  offering  cannot  be — 

For  ah !  it  never  was  my  own 

Since  I  knew  thee ! 


EXCERPTS. 


FROM  EMINENT  AUTHORS. 

Remember,  that  if  thou  marry  for  beauty,  thou  bindest  thy¬ 
self  all  thy  life  for  that  which  perchance  will  neither  last  nor 
please  thee  one  year !  and  when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be  to  thee 
of  no  prize  at  all ;  for  the  desire  dieth  when  it  is  attained,  and 
the  affection  perisheth  when  it  is  satisfied.- — Sir  W.  Raleigh — 
to  his  Son. 

Unto  nobody,  my  woman  saith,  she  had  rather  a  wife  be 
Than  to  myself,  tho’  Jove  grew  a  suitor  of  hers  : 

These  be  her  words,  but  a  woman’s  words  to  a  love  that  is  eager, 
In  wind  or  water’s  streams  do  require  to  be  writ. 

Sir  P.  Sidney— -from  the  Latin  of  Catullus . 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen’s  gentle  powers, 

We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood. 

Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 
A  paradise  below. — Cotton. 
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THE  WHITE  VEIL. 


When  two  persons  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  each  other  as 
to  come  together  for  life,  they  will  not  differ  in  matters  of 
importance,  because  they  think  of  each  other  with  respect ; 
and  in  regard  to  all  things  of  consideration  that  may  affect 
them,  they  are  prepared  for  mutual  assistance  and  relief  in 
such  occurrences.  For  less  occasions,  they  form  no  resolutions, 
but  leave  their  minds  unprepared. — Toiler. 

What  do  you  think  of  marriage  ? 

I  take’t,  as  those  that  deny  purgatory : 

It  locally  contains  or  heaven  or  hell ; 

There’s  no  third  place  in  it. — Webster. 


“IF  WE  BE  TWO?” 


DR,  DONNE  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

If  we  be  two  ? — we  are  two  se 
As  stiff  twin-compasses  are  two  : 

Thy  soul,  the  fixed  Foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  does  if  th’  other  do. 

And  though  thine  in  the  centre  sit. 

Yet  when  my  other  far  does  roam, 

Thine  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 

And  grows  erect  as  mine  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must, 

Like  th’  other  foot,  obliquely  run  ; 

Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 

And  me  to  end  where  I  begun. 


THE  MARRIAGE  FEAST. 

By  A.  A.  MULLER* 


The  lamps  are  bright  in  Cana’s  halls, 
And  countless  mirrors  deck  her  walls , 
A  thousand  faces  beam  with  joy, 
Unmixed  with  passion’s  base  alloy ; 
The  young  have  met  at  beauty’s  call, 
To  join  the  sacred  festival, 

And  age  comes  there  a  peaceful  guest, 
To  smile  upon  the  Marriage  Feast ! 

Judea’s  virgins  foremost  stand, 

Like  hills  of  snow  on  fairy  land ; 

Or  like  the  mighty  seraph  train, 
Revolving  o’er  the  cloudless  plain, 
When  nought  is  heard  in  earth  or  air, 
Save  sainted  hymns  that  meet  the  ear, 
And  nought  attracts  the  gazer’s  eye, 
Save  blessed  orbs  that  light  the  sky ! 
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THE  MARRIAGE  FEAST. 

Music  has  breathed  her  purest  sigh, 

To  grace  the  thrilling  harmony ; 

And  hallowed  harps  and  hands  are  there, 
Pouring  their  strains  on  beauty’s  ear ; 

E’en  Cana’s  chiefs  and  princes  all 
Have  mingled  in  that  festive  hall, 

Where  wealth  and  rank  their  arts  combine, 
In  mingled  rays  to  warm  and  shine. 

But  comes  there  One  to  bless  that  scene — 
Pure,  spotless,  holy,  meek,  serene; 

Whose  presence  sanctifies  the  place, 

And  lends  to  earth  celestial  grace ; 

Whose  look  gives  joy  to  those  who  share 
Such  sinless  mirth,  such  love  sincere  ; 

And  sure  the  Feast  must  glorious  shine 
When  Jesus  makes  its  rites  divine. 
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THE  HOLINESS  OF  MARRIAGE, 

WORDS  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Have  ye  not  read  that  He  which  made  them  at  the  beginning 
made  them  male  and  female ; 

And  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife :  and  they  twain  shall  be 
one  liesh?  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh. 
What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder. — See  Matthew ,  Chap.  xix. 


THE  END 
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